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New Violin Head For Texas State College 
For Women, Denton 
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Aa *. Another 
Well-known. musician. has been 
‘drawn -into Southwestern teaching 
circles. Texas State College far 
| Women has. sét W.. Gibson 
| Walters, former t violinist af 
the Chicago Civic Symphony and 
more. recently a. member of the 
State Teachers. College faculty in 
Emporia, Kansas, for its 1937-38 








music’ faculty. ? 








Mr, Walters received. the “major 
part of his musical education. at 
the American Conserviaory in. Chi- 
cago, where he. was awarded. ‘his 
Bachelor of Music:.and = Master of 
Music degrees. He also ‘attended 
the University of Idaho and Drury 
College in Springfield, Mo., where 
he was head of the string depart- 
ment. for two years: 
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WIESEMANN CONDUCTS TRIO 


Dallas — (Spl.) —Director Carl 
Wiesemann conducted the Dallas 
Trio Club in a program at the 
Dallas Y. W. C. A. on May 19, 
Mrs. Rudolph Lorenz was the ac- 
companist. 





Be SENIOR PIANO RECITAL 


Abilene — (Spl.) — Hardin-Siin- 
mens Schocl of Music presented 
Thurman Morrison, student of E. 
Edwin Young, in a senior piano 
recital, on May 17. The program 
included selections by Chopin, Bee- 
thoven, Ravel, and Liszt. 


tf). 
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CHURCH MUSIC MEET 


Evanston, Illincis—(Spl.) —Thp 
Church and Choral Music Institute 
of Northwestern University held 
its fifth annual session Monday to 
Friday, July 25 to 30, 1937. 

The programs for the week con- 
sisted of the Junior Choirs, under 
the direction of Miss Grace Leeds 
Darnell; The Vocal Forum direct- 
ed by Professor Walter Allen Stul- 
ts; Conducting, directed by Profes- 
sor Hcrace Whitehouse, and Organ. 


rat 
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ANNUAL PRIZE COMPETITION 

Chicago—(Spl.) The Chicago 
Council of Teachers of Singing, in 
its first annual competition for 
the best setting for solo voice of 
Sidney Lanier’s poem, “Evening 
Seng,” awarded the prize to Mr. 
Edward E. Menges of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The W. W. Kimball Company 
which has always shown a deep in- 
terest in the development of Ame- 
rican music has endowed The Chi- 
cago Ccuncil cf Teachers of Sing- 
ing with an annual prize of one 
hundred dollars, to bk2 given to the 
successful competitor. 


tf 
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T. W. C. CONCERT 

Fert Worth—(Spl.)\— The T. W. 
C. Orchestra, conducted by Marius 
Thor, head of the music depart- 
ment, and the T. W. C. Choral 
Club, under direction of Ellen Jane 
Lindsay, head of the voice depart- 
ment, were presented by th» Fine 
Arts department of Texas Wesiey- 
an Ccllege in a concert on May 17. 

Soloists of the evening were Os- 
borne Sterley, student tenor under 
instruction of Mrs. Lindsay; Helen 
McClanahan, violinist from the 
class of Marius Thor; and Olive 
Blanke, pianist, and student of 
Katherine Kilander. : 

The concert was followed by an 
informal reception on the terrace 
of the Fine Arts building. 
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MARY DUNN 

Miss Mary Dunn, Lubbock, who continues as President of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association through her second term which closes with the annual 
convention at Christmas time. Miss Dunn has instituted many new activities 
for the benefit of the music teaching profession during her 2 year tenure. Her 
monthly news letter appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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New Texas Music Festival emblem designed and executed by Stafford’s, Ft. Worth 





FESTIVAL SYLLABUS NOW READY 





Robert A. Markham, Baylor University School of Music, Waco, General 
Chairman of the Texas Music Festival, announces that the 1938 Festival 
Syllabus is now available. Copies are on sale at all the leading music 


$0588 
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NEWS... 


NEELY PUPIL IN RECITAL 

Fi. Worth—(Spl.)\—On May (23, 
at Anne Shelton Hall, Mrs. Roger 
C. Neely presented Mary Lou Good- 
win, soprano, assisted by Billy Tom 
©vewart, pianist (pupil of Guy 
Richardson Pitner). 


oO 


REDLANDS PROFESSOR GOING 
TO MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis (Spl.) Appoint- 
ment of Arthur Poister of the 
University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Cal., as professor of music at the 
University of Minnesota, to suc- 
ceed Prof. George D. Fairclough, 
retiring university organist was 
announced today by the _ univer- 

sity regents. 





eS 
ELKS WIN 


Los Angeles—(Spl.)—Chanters of 
Los Angeles Elks Lodge No. 99 re- 
turned from the National Elks 
Convention held in Denver to bring 
with them the national choral 
championship which they first 
won two years ago. 

The singers, directed by J. Ar- 
thur Lewis, also won a _ parade 
trophy for marching, singing and 
drilling. 

--O 
MRS. LINDSAY IN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—(Svl.)—Ellen Jane 
Lindsay, head of voice department 
of Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, is a member of the 
artist class of Andres de Segurola, 
renowned vocal pedazogu2, former- 
ly of the Metropclitan Opera. Mrs. 
Lindsay is also attending the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
enjoying the concerts of Holly- 
wood Bowl and other attractions of 
the Pacific Coast. 


o—_— —— 


TEXARKANA MUSIC NEWS 

Texarkana—(Spl.)—This city ob- 
served Music Week this year. The 
Wednesday Choral Club opened 
the week with a program, and the 
piano teachers presenfed pupiihy 
on short programs in their studios 
and over the radio throughout the 
entire week. 

One of the most enjoyable of re- 
cent musical programs was the 
violin recital by Albert Martini, 
teacher of violin in Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La. He was ac- 
companied by Cozia H. Case, who 
also gave a group of organ num- 
bers. The pupils of Martini pre- 
sented a program before a capacity 
audience at the Sacred Heart au- 
ditorium, with Miss Marjorie Bur- 
ford and Mrs. J. Watlington as ac- 
companists. 
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ASSOCIATION AS A CREDIT BUREAU 


One of the newest services to be added to the work of 
the local or district music teachers associations affiliated 
with the Texas Music Teachers Association (state organi- 
zation) is that of checking the credit rating of families or 
individuals for teacher members. Setting the pace in this 
direction was the Ft. Worth Music Teachers Association 
when it became a member of the Credit Bureau of the Ft. 
Worth Retail Merchants Association. Teacher members 
call their Association secretary who in turn contacts the 
Credit Bureau for such information as is necessary to enter 
a given pupil oon the’ teachers’ books as a 
credit risk, or to ascertain whether this pupil or its 
parent owes for previously taken lessons with another tea- 
cher or school. Regular reports are made by teacher mem- 
bers of students whose tuition accounts are in arrears. 
This new business-like step should be adopted by all dis- 
trict organizations in the music teaching profession. It is 
another concrete plan in the forward-march of music teach- 
ing in the Southwest. 


TOO MANY CONTESTS 
While it is still early enough to “plan ahead,” it would 
seem well to draw all interested parties into a conference 
on district, state and sectional contests and festivals. The 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN offers its facilities as a 
clearing house for the dissemination of information, for the 
concentration of activities, for the correlation of duplicated 


Editorial 


effort in the fields of musical endeavor mentioned above. 
Too many contests and festivals spoil the otherwise fine re- 
sults to be had from judiciously planned and sensibly con- 
centrated efforts along these lines. There is already fine 
evidence of this type of planning in the district, state and 
Southwestern band and orchestra contests as sponsored by 
the Texas School Band and Orchestra Association. Band 
and orchestra contests and clinics (bands, orchestras, brass 
ensembles and band instrument solos) should be left in com- 
plete control of this fast growing and highly active organi- 
zation. A plan that might be feasible would be to combine 
the Texas Music Festival of the Texas Music Teachers As- 


sociation with the contests of the Texas Federation of Music 


Clubs in which piano, voice, violin, organ, theory, chamber 
music ensembles, vocal ensembles and essays on music 
would be judged. The combined Federation-TMTA Festi- 
val would be a result of district meets throughout the State 
held in cooperation with colleges, public schools, private 
teachers and the music stores who are already doing much 
in this direction but in a disorganized way as far as state- 
wide and sectional-wide cooperation is concerned.  In- 
tegrated with this endeavor would be the work of the music 
division of the Texas Interscholastic League. Effort should 
be made immediately to set up these various festival-contest 
plans, as fine as they are individually, into one concerted 
effort toward a “great Southwestern Music Festival’? which 
will be truly representative of the great Southwest as a 
whole. 





CHURCH MUSIC 


IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Marches On! 


BAPTISTS URGE HIGHER PLANE FOR CHURCH MUSIC 


“To have world-famous Dr. George W. Truett and “a 
whooper up Johnny” musical director participate in the 
same program of church worship is as incongruous as pre- 
senting a 16-cylinder modern automobile by the side of an 
old fashioned flivver,” declared Prof. I. E. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Baptist Church Music Conference, as 
he presented a five-point resolution urging that church mu- 
sic leadership and the character of music programs be 
placed on a par “with the standards and ideals promoted 
and maintained for the preaching, teaching and training in 
our church and denominational work.” The conference 
was held at the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Fort Worth. 

“It is a travesty to develop preachers to a high point 
and just have a knock down and drag out whoop ’er up in 
musical programs,” Reynolds asserted. 

The resolution was adopted by a standing vote after 
the conference, at its closing session at the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, had heard and accepted sev- 
eral others presented by the resolutions committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Lola Gibson Deaton of Abilene. 

Prof. O. E. Sellers, music director of the Baptist Bible 
Institute, New Orleans, principal speaker at the final gath- 
ering, asserted, ‘Nothing gets after the hearts of men like 
music. A singing church is a conquering church.” 
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“Ministers who proclaim they do not like fine music 
are but displaying their ignorance,’ Dr. Albert Venting, 
Cleburne, seminary faculty member, said. 

A minister himself, Dr. Venting snapped, “I think 
preachers are ignorant without advertising it. When I 
hear a preacher say he wants no high-brow stuff, I say he 
is proud of his ignorance.” 


The speaker also criticized ‘‘performers”’ in churches, gf} 2 


declaring, “A performing organist is an abomination, and 
that goes for others who are more interested in themselves 
than in the contribution they are making to worship.” 


“Tllogical selection” of numbers for the various church 


programs was censured by George W. Card, Nashville, 
Tenn., in charge of music publications for the Baptist Sun- 
day School Board. Such a practice, he said, is “a musical 
misdemeanor.” He classified church music as (1) heart 
or worship; (2) head or educational; (3) hoof or recrea- 
tional, then explained, ‘‘to open a worship program with a 
recreational or hoof selection is as repulsive as opening a 
hilarious recreational program with a sacred, solemn 
hymn.” 

Other officers named besides Reynolds were Rev. 
Kearnie Keegan, Shreveport, La., vice president, and Mrs. 
Carlisle Bennett, Fort Worth, secretary. 
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JOSEF HOFFMAN COMPLETES 
Fifty Years of Concertizin3 


Josef Hoffmann—above at 
10 years on his first concert 
tour—below, today. 


Of nation-wide interest is the announcement made in 
New York City this week that a jubilee concert will be at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday evening, Nov- 
ember 28, to celebrate the 50th anniversary of Josef 
Hofmann’s American debut as a concert pianist. 

A committee composed of six of the most distinguished 
figures in the musical life of New York, among them Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, dean of American composers, are 
authors of the plan. They include Mrs. Vincent Aster, 
Rawlins Cottenet, Marshall Field, Harry Harkness Flagler 
and David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. : 

There is singular appropriateness in having the stage 
of the Metropolitan selected for the scene of the jubilee 
concert. It was at the historic Metropolitan Opera House on 
November 29, 1887, that Hofmann, a boy of ten, made his 
American debut and was acclaimed the world’s greatest 
prodigy. And now, at the peak of his career and acclaimed 
as the world’s greatest pianist, Hofmann will play at the 
same Metropolitan Opera House next November 28, just 
fifty years, lacking one day, from the time of his appearance 
in this country. Never before has a greeat instrumentalist 
celebrated a golden jubilee in America. 

Intended originally solely as a tribute to Dr. Hofmann, 
the jubilee concert with Hofmann performing will be not 
only one of the most noteworthy and history - making 
musical events ever to take place, but also perhaps the 
season’s most important benefit, since in keeping with the 
generosity to music and musicians which has been Dr. 
Hofmann’s marked characteristic, he has arranged for the 
proceeds to be given to the Musicians Emergency Fund 
which fosters the talent of young artists and conserves and 
rehabilitates that of older performers. This is the second 
time the Fund has similarly benefited through Dr. Hof- 
mann’s generosity, proceeds of a previous concert in 1932 
having also gone to this important musical philanthropy. 

Born in Cracow, Poland, his mother an operatic 
soprano, his father a pianist, composer and conductor, Josef 


Hofmann was playing the piano at three and a half years 


and at five had made his professional debut in Poland, his 


day. At 20 he reappeared 


Within three months after 
his American debut, the lit- 
tle boy had played 18 econ- 
certs at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and 24 con- 
certs on tour, and although 
40 more appearances were 
scheduled for the extraordi- 
nary child during that sea- 
son, it was decided more 
important to conserve his 
health than to fulfill the re- 
mainder of the engagements. 
A patron, then anonymous, 
later disclosed to be the late 
Alford Corning Clark of New 
York, offered to provide for 
the child’s entire family so 
that Hoffmann senior could 
devote his time to guiding 
Josef’s musical and general 
education. The child then 
returned to Europé to pursue 
his studies; musical theory 
and composition under Ur- 
ban, piano with Moszkowski 
and later Josef Hoffmann 
became the only private pu- 
pil of Anton Rubinstein, who 
proclaimed Hofmann the 
greatest genius the world of 
music had ever’ known. 
Young Hofmann benefitted 
by his benefactor, Mr. Clark, 
until he was 18, when he re- 
turned to the concert plat- 
form and to a career of 
mounting success’ uninter- 
rupted up to the present 
in concerts in the United 


native country. At eight, Anton Rubinstein first heard him 
play and predicted for him a great career. At the age of 
nine the boy pianist made a sensational tour of Europe, and 
at ten came to America and astounded the critics and 
audiences not only with his interpretation, beauty of tone 
and masterly technique, but by his extraordinary gift of 
improvisation. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, a sponsor of the forthcoming 
jubilee concert, who in 1887 was already one of New York’s 
leading young musicians, was among those submitting 
themes upon which the boy pianist publicly improvised. W. 
J. Henderson, of the New York Sun, dean of New York’s 
present day music critics, was so moved by the boy’s 
performances that he wrote a poem to little Josef Hofmann 
which was published under date of December 4, 1887 on 
the editorial page of the New York Timés, of which Hender- 
son was then critic. 
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States and has toured here almost every season since 
then. Besides his vast activities as concert pianist, Josef 
Hofmann has been the director of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia since 1926, and olso instructor of 
piano at that Institute. 

He has‘ been keenly interested, always, in the careers 
of young musicians and has been one of the foremost 
supporters of the work of the Musicians Emergency Fund. 
Indeed the advent of his third son, Peter, last February 
was marked by the issuance of an ingenious card upon 
which he suggested to interested friends that they send to 
him, Mrs. Hofmann and Peter not cards, flowers or gifts 
by way of congratulations, but instead checks made out 
to the Musicians Emergency Fund. 


7 NEXT MONTH > 
‘“‘Music In The Life Of The Child’”’ 


By ALVA LOCHHEAD 
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MUSIC 


and films e . e e . * * 


BY BORIS MORROS 


General Music Director of Paramount Pictures 


Music is one of the most amaz- 
ing, most beautiful and most ex- 
pressive of all arts; it can reach 
corners of the heart and the soul 
that are too deep for words; it ex- 
presses what is inexpressible; It 
it articulates what is beyond the 
grasp of hearts and at the same 
time it is one of the most popular 
forms of entertainment. It can be 
understood by everyone because it 
reaches our consciousness, not 
through analysis or thinking, but 
only through hearing. Therefore, 
everyone who has even the most 
primitive hearing can enjoy it. Be- 
sides, music is so varied in form, 
that it can satisfy any taste from 
the very ordinary to the most re- 
fined. It always speaks for itself 
and doesn’t need any explanation, 
despite all the arguments of the 
musical commentators AND if our 
tastes are satisfied the result is al- 
ready obtained, regardless of what 
we have felt or what we have been 
thinking about. 

There is no better way of study- 
ing national characteristics than 
through the folk-music of indivi- 
duual countries. There is no mis- 
taking the character of a Hungar- 
ian Rhapscedy, or an Irish Jig, or a 
Russian Trepak, or a Polish Mazurka, or a Viennese Waltz. 





BORIS MORRCS 


Music has played a dramatic role on numerous historic oc- 
casions, as the fall of the Bastille, when the Marseillaise 
was heard, the rise of Protestantism, inspired by Luther’s hymn, “A 


Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” even the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, when Yankee Doodle turned from an army joke into a march of 
triumph. 

But the greatest significance of music is in its relation to life itself. 
It is unquestionably the most human of all the arts, and the one that 
enters most into everyday experience. Religion has never been able to 
get along without music, and it is one of the greatest assets of the 
church today. Patriotism, loyalty, love, courage and all the other human 
virtues are not only expressed but stimulated by music. 

The relationship of films with music has always been inseparable 

Music has always been the faithful assistant and collaborator of the 
cinema. 

The relationship of films with music has always been inseparable 
from the time of the earliest public performances of moving pictures. In 
the days of the nickelodeon the assisting pianist was a colourful feature 
of all picture programs With one eye on the screen and the other often 
on a ncvel reposing on the lap, he or she played all day long from open- 
ing to closing of the show. The nature of the selections performed de- 
pended upcn the temverament and exverience of the performer. The 
young lady usually played the latest ragtime, methodically going through 
the staci: of music on the piano rack, only to interrupt this with occas- 
icnal realistic touches to complement such dramatic scenes as falling off 
cliifs, custard-pie warfare, and the inevitable chase by the police. For a 
death scene she played “When I Lost You,” and for sadness she turhed 
to “Hearts and Flowers.” The man pianist, who was usually an ex-viano 
teacher, played more solid fare-minor salon pieces of the 19th century; 
but he too was not unmindful of the dramatic possibilities to which he 
would occasionally respond with improvisation. Can you ever forget the 
sinister staccato theme which was universally played for the villain’s 
entrance? 

The next step in expansion was the pine organ and later the movie 
orchestra. This led to demand for especially composed musiz to circulate 
with the picture. 

An early example of effective combination of music and screen was 
“The Birth of a-Nation.” The score was only partly original, but the 
symphonic and operatic quotations were well chcsen and the dramatic 
effects were well arranged. Anyone who recalls this picture will re- 
member the important part which the musical score played in its success. 

Later cn, several good composers were called in to write original 
music for important films. Some of these scores proved to be excellent, 
as for example the music for “The Thief of Bagdad,” composed by Morti- 
mer Wilson. 

_ With the arrival of the sound film the role of music was altered. 
First and foremost for technical reasons it ceased to be mere improvisa- 
tion and developed inte strict and solid composition. While previously in 
the silent days it had been possible to play anything one chose, that was 
no longer permitted. On the other hand, while music was once the sole 
provider of scund for the cinema, it now has to share its functions with 
dramatic oo and — — noises. 

_ Speech and noises constitute the purel hotographic secti 
cinema; music, weather with the silent or the "seal | film samatien the = 
=, = on all emotions. 

aturally we had to make the following conclusions 
came, since logic has required music to + om to Ginlegue Pw a. 
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Music had to retire into the background except in rare instances where it 
blended completely. We had to take into consideration, in the entire ar- 
chitectonic structure, noises and dialogue simultaneously soe _that the 
speech and noises became part of the musical whole, so their rhythm 
must be ccin_ident and they must incorporate into a musical composition. 
We had to invent often entries for the dialogue, noises or the musical 
ba.kercund:so that the music should rather impress the subconsciousness 
of the listening spectators. Music in the cinema, while being in the 
background, preserves a large measure of its individuality and its inde- 
pendent nature. It should possess a musical form of its own in some 
way cukcrdinated to the rhythm of the screen. Of course, it’s better yet 
that music should dictate its rhythms and tempi to the screen and this 
should be particularly adhered to where there is no outside noise or dia- 
lozue. Music in the cinema cannot sacrifice the principles governing its 
form; no matter what is happening on the screen the music must have 
its melodic structure. It should express the general mood of the cinema 
but in no case should it follow the events in detail. In general music 
fer the cinema shculd remain in the background. It is, so to speak, the 
‘Jeft hand” cf the melody on the screen, and it is bad taste when this 
“left hand” begins to creep into the foreground and obscure the melody. 
Thcre ARE occasions, though, when the interest is concentrated on the 
music and the latter may emerge from its subordinate position, but as a 
rule it should be subdued and should make its presence felt without ef- 
fort. Good directors are right in their requests that music should not at- 
tract attention to itself at the expense of the screen. This musical back- 
ground will serve as a sort of psychological resonator of the screen en- 
hancing its effect and augmenting the emotional passages. 

When the sound films arrived upon the scene, great changes took 
place in the music situation. Theatre orchestras were disbanded, to be 
replaced by the artistically inferior but infinitely cheaper sound appara- 
tus. The recording process, at first imperfect, lowered the musical stand- 
ards but made possible an exact musical accompaniment for the film at 
ail performances in outlying small theatres as well as in the motion pic- 
ture palaces. 

This brought about two important results: first, the principal of thé 
accompanying score was universally established; second, the mass pro- 
duction of so much music resulted in the less of quality. Musical scores, 
which, in the days of the theatre orchestra had often been of some artis- 
tic merit now became perfunctory and flat. Occasionally something of 
interest appeared, but the average product was as imperfect musically 
as the instrument which displayed it. 

Mr. Hays, in his last annual report at the meeting of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, déclared that the day 
has arrived when cur industry is looking more than ever to good music 
for its material because trade in this form of entertainment is great in 
the international sphere and because a picture drawing uvon_ world- 
known music sources can easily make the claim all around the world of 
surpassing any cther motion picture attraction. 

There is very interesting statistical information about the extention 
of the American audience’s taste and apvreciation of music. In the sea- 
son of 1937-38 124.000 musical events were booked in this country. This 
is three times more than the preceding season. 

The number of school orchestras in the U. S. has become enormous. 

Present estimates place the total somewhere between 40 and 45,000. 

Broadcasters have had a hard time learning what the public actual- 
ly wants. The letters they receive are a fair indication of the public taste, 
and while thousands of listeners write notes of commentation or criti- 
cism, millions are never heard from. Several agencies have made sur- 
veys, which show that while it is true that the lighter programs are 
highest in faver, narticularly those of popular comedians, it is also true 
that 63% of all American homes having radio receivers are listening in 
to the Sunday afternoon concert of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. Esvecially significant is a survey of the Philharmonic Radio au- 
dience made a few months ago by Dr. Daniel Starch. These broadcasts, 
incidentally, are concert vrosrams, not designed for the radio audience 
end containing no concessions to what any other radio program maker 
may consider to be the general public taste, and these programs are the 
most listened to. 

The WPA concerts of the Federal Music Proje-t give an intevesting 
analysis. At present they have about 16,000 musicians on the Federal pay- 
rol. Their services extending into 42 states. There are 168 symphony 
and ccncert orchestras. There are 85 bands, 30 chamber music en- 
sembles. 65 choral groups, 35 opera projects and about 1400 soloists giv- 
ing recitals. 

tatistics can sometimes be misleading. however, 
story of a great extention of music. 
the above mentioned figures. 

Wider musical horizons open before us. In the domain of music we 
must utilize as much as possible of the great cultural inheritance of the 
past which long ago the films made use of in the domain of literature: 
We must engage the best modern composers to work for us, who on their 
part must answer our call and understand the unlimited possibilities that 
lie before them for the popularization of their work through the mil- 
ed — — _ motion gone audiences. Such a contact with 

sses of new listeners must sur i i 
pe gg nal urely stimulate a new creative power 

Ten years ago the cinema and good composers were like tw 
that cannot be joined. Today such a thing is possible. In ne negpnne 
famous compcsers have written for films as Richard Strauss, Paul Hinde- 
Smith, Kurt Weil ‘Germany), Arthur Honegger (Switzerland) Jacques 
Ibert, Florence Schmitt. Rinaldo Hahn. Darius Milhaud George Auric 
(France), Vittorio Rieti ipieri ieff, 

€), Vittorio Rieti, Francesco Malipieri (Italy), Serge Prokofieff, 
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Dimitri Shostakovitch (Russia), William Walton, Eugene Goossens, Ar- 
thur Bliss (England). 

In America the contributions to cur films of such composers as Wer- 
ner Janssen, Ernst Toch, George Antheil, Erich Kerngold, the possibility 


&: employing Stravinsky, proves that composing for pictures is not just 


n accident. Cur academies of music such as the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York and_e the Eastern schcol in Rochester, 
and others, must cooperate with us and offer special courses 
where young people can study the newest methods of musical recording 
and become acquainted with the technique of adapting music to films. 
The Juilliard School is already in contact with Mr. Morros and he is ex- 
pecting to start working soon with two graduates of its composers’ class. 
Not only composers, but just people with great professional knowledge of 
music are greatly interested in our work and are offering us their ser- 
vices. 

But I consider one of the best proofs cf the advancement of the 
quality of music in films is its transition from a strictly supporting form 
to a truly independent sphere. I think the time has come when not 
only musical reviews and comedies but operas, ballets and even concerts 
can be transposed to the screen. This has already been achieved in Eu- 
rope. 

This problem, however, must be approached very carefully for we 
must first find a new form intermediate between the opera and the musi- 


e. film. We must create a “Screen Tone-Play” befcre we make film ope- 


. 

Of all the arts opera has probably had more mud thrown at it than 
any. Not to discuss the matter here at length suffice it to repeat the 
worn out axiom that it is entirely a matter of accepting a convention or 
not accepting it. People DO NOT SING during the normal course of the 
daily round. Let us make no mistake. Opera and music-drama are two 
distinct categories... The genuine operatic form is like a play whose prog- 
ress is punctuated every so often by enormous full stops; the recitatives 
carry the story and action a little while let’s say, until the semi-crisis is 
reached when the situation is given an excuse for an aria which follows. 
The form is entirely artificial. Wagner reforming the old grand opera 
was a grand theatre-man. To carry his theory to its logical conclusion 
Wagner not cnly specified his scenes, tut actually designed them visual- 
ly. Being assentially an earman he did not attempt to do so actually and 
that’s why the Wagnerian critics are right in saying: “No one has ever 
SEEN a Wagner opera.” In cinematography, throughout the faculties 
cf vision and hearing should be perfecily balanced. Because in our ex- 
perience we know that a spectator is most receptive when he is seeing 
and hearing simultaneously. The fact bezomes obvious upon a moment’s 
reflection, for he is exercising two primary senses at once instead of one. 
We know our audience is more vital, more alive under such conditions. 
The most satisfying moments in a music-drama or ballet, or a musical 
film, are when the visual and aural are exactly syncronized. We all re- 
member the intensely satisfying effect cf the opening of Petrushka when 
the puppet dances rhythmically to the barrel-organ tune. I am definitely 
convinced that while the cinematography will be transferring the exist- 
ing operatic works into film terms we may find an entirely new form of 
art, w hich will be a new synthesis of all arts including the cinematogra- 
phy. The future of the opera lies as much with cinema as does the fu- 
ture of the theatre as a whole. The film theatre of the not-too-far-fu- 
ture wil! mount existing operatic masterpieces in the way it will mount 
Shakespeare and drama generally. Under these conditions we may cer- 
pace | imagine an ideal RING and I do not use the word “ideal” super- 
icially. 

_ For the benefit of those who storm and rage at the popularity of 
jazz, we might just as well proclaim that the one who enjoys Gershwin 








today will be att admirer of Grieg foriorrow and the fans of Irviitg Ber~ 
lin will be devoted to Beethoven. Admitting the fact that we have to take 
the cinema audiences first through many kinds of musical: melodrama, 
through a great deal of Johann Strauss and later a good deal of Puccini, 
but with hopes and convictions that Wagner will occupy an important 
colner of the musical film. For, if Wagner has created the music-drama 
through the opera, we shall find our new form of music film through him, 
for he, with his nineteenth century music, is the future composer of the 
pecple of today. The world as a whole has regarded Shakespeare wi) 
indifference—but the two of them, Shakespeare and Wagner, are still the 
greatest showmen of all times. 

When it comes to the rich repertory of the choreographic drama the 
moving-picture producers seem to have missed some good bets. They 
have material all the way from the “Prodigal Son” to Adam’s “Giselle” 
and Stravinsky’s “Firebird” or “Petroushka” to play with. One of these 
days technicolor will be perfected, and when this resource is added, we 
can have spectacles to surpass anything the stage can now provide in 
this direction. 

The filming of a symphony concert with outstanding orchestras, con- 
ductors and soloists present another great achievement. It is inspiring 
just to think of the possibility of having film record of such works and 
such artists whose names will be famous for centuries. What would we 
give now not only to hear a composition of Chopin played by Liszt, but to 
see Liszt himself playing the composition. Sound motion pictures make 
such thoughts like seeing and hearing Paderewski, Rachmanioff, Menu- 
hin, Flagstad, accompanied by world-known orchestras conducted by 
Tcscanini, etc., quite realizable. 


CUR first experiment along this line presenting Leopold Sto- 
kowsky and a Symphony Orchestra playing Bach in the Paramount pic- 
ture “The Big Broadcast of 1937” produced most interesting results and 
the public greatly appreciated them. In the forthcoming “Big Broadcast 
of 1938” which Paramount is now producing, we will show Kirsten Flag- 
stad in excerpts from “Walkure.” In London a picture has been made 
starring Paderewski. Not so long ago such facts would have seemed 
quite impossible and just the mentioning of them would probably have 
produced much laughter. 


I would like to quote here the inspiring words of Yehudi Menuhin’s 
father—the thinking and acting man behind the success of his son. He 
said: “Tomorrow music will be more universal than yesterday and there 
is a field ready for commercial exploitation on the ground of pure tone- 
filming. Mark my words! In ten years there will be thousands of thea- 
tres in the world where recitals and orchestral concerts with and without 
soloists will be booked in cosmopolitan theatres as the movies are doing.” 


In America at the present time there are only a few large cities 
where overas and ballets as well as symphony concerts with world-fa- 
mous soloists can be heard. But even so the majority of people cannot 
affcrd this sort of entertainment because the admission price is too high. 
The transmission of this art to the silver screen will immediately famil- 
iarize millions of new people with music. The tremendous popularity 
of the motion picture and the low cost of admission to performances of 
which the average listener and spectator could heretofore only dream, 
will attract new masses, and what is quite important, will greatly in- 
crease the circulation of our pictures on the international market because 
the language of music is understandable in any country. 

I thoroughly believe in the truth of my words and only wish that 
my enthusiasm would affect others. I also believe that the film of the 
future will be made much more in the light of music than of the spoken 
word because there is no end to the possibilities of the cinema and mu- 
sic, music which deepens and enriches the whole meaning of life and is 
a symbol of harmony and peace... 

































































Cary Grant, Irene Dunn and Dorothy Lamour in the new Paramount 


September, 1937 

















Musical film, “‘High Wide and Handsome.” 
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FIESTA MUSIC..... 


BY DOROTHY NELL WHALEY 


The Frontier Fiesta in Fort Worth affords an interesting musical 
variety in its 1937 entertainment. Progressing down the frontier village 
street, one may first hear the Gay Nineties band in the picturesque 
dance hall of the Astor House. In contrast to that is the church bell 
tolling in the steeple of the little church next door which is calling the 
the villagers into the chapel to enjoy a sacred program furnished by some 
local choir or chorus. Next, one hears the tin-pan piano in the Silver 
Doilar Saloon. Since this jangling slap music is probably heard only in 
passing, the next stop is the fanciful Firefly Gardens. 

In a tree-ringed enclosure twinkling with innumerable tiny lights, 


flanked by a sparkling fountain on the left and a low-hung Texas moon 
cn the right, one is entranced by the intricate maneuvers of the danc- 
ing, singing. cavorting Salici Puppets—all to a continuous musical ac- 
companiment. The music is effectively supplied by a piano, an electric 
organ, a hidden phonograph, and the lusty singing voices of the Salici 
puppeteers. The Italian moonlit bay with its lighted steamer and 
smoking volcano proves an interesting opeuing scene for the miniature 
musicians and dancers. The comic scenes are supported by artistic 
and effective accompaniments by the not so miniature 
artists in the pit. The bicycle race, the nonchalant man-about-town 
smoking his cigarette, and the Jazz Band give amazing performances in 


showing what can be done with marionettes, but the climax of the show, 
at least for the musician, is the Paderewski-Lily Pons act. Paderewski 
plays “The Maiden’s Prayer.” He flips his coat tails in the best concert 
manner and then dashes through long and involved passages with arpeg- 
gios, trills. and crossed hands—still in the best concert manner. The 
equally skillful Lily Pons sings “The Mad Scene” from “Lucia” with the 
support of an able flutist on the cadenza. The audience does not realize 


how complete has been its loss in the sense of proportion until the upper 
curtain is further raised to reveal the husky operators who give such 
semblance of life to the tiny figures through almost invisible strings. 

From the magic of the Firefly Garden one may suddenly regain his 
normal perspective by stopping in at the Pioneer Palace to hear the Ori- 
ginal Dixieland Jazz Band, an organization which, despite its average 
age of 45 or so, for its members is not only life sized but also very much 
alive . These half dozen players, who are now universally credited with 
the birth of jazz, are aided by the singing Charles King in carrying on 
the continuity of the Pioneer Palace Revue. 

While one is still reminiscing about the early favorites in music, it 
is easy to take the next step which leads to Melody Lane. Here in this 
picturesque building there is an open bid for sentimentality, for in its cir- 
cular arena are eight famous composers of popular songs playing their 
own compositions. As each featured composer is playing his number on 
a white piano spot-lighted in the center of the circle, the other artists 
»join in cn choruses. Phil Baxter plays “Piccolo Pete’; Euday Bowman, 
a local musician who is credited with composing his “Twelfth Street 
Rag” from a tune whistled by a Fort Worth shoe shine boy, plays his fa- 
mous “Rag;” Ernie Burnett contributes “Melancholy Baby;” David 
Guion, another Texan, plays “Home on the Range”; J. Russell Robinson, 
“Margie”; Vincent Rose, “Avalon,” Joe Heward, “I Wonder Who’s Kiss- 
ing Her Now”; and finally Harry Armstrong plays the all-time favorite 
“Sweet Adeline,’ with the audience cheerfully taking the second chorus. 
Dot Echols Orum plays the electric organ while Ecss Coughlin and 
Charles King assist with the songs. 

A hurried trip to the thrill show, “Flirting with Death” reveals a 
competent orchestra of local musicians under the direction of Hyman 
Maurice. 

And so at last to the show of shows—“Casa Manana.” Here is pre- 
sented on the famous revolving stage the 1937 Revue, “Best Sellers.” 
This consists of four scenes which take their names from four best sell- 
ing books of the year—namely, “Gone with the Wind,” “Lost Horizon,” 
“Wake Up and Live,” and “It Can’t Happen Here.” Dana Suesse, the 


talented composer of last year’s Casa Manana music is also responsible for 
this year’s scores. Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, Everett Marshall, and 
the “California Varsity Eight,” all of the 1936 show, are back again this 


year to assume their large share of making “Casa Manana” the outstand- 
ing presentation that it is. Here the lovely dancer, Harriet Hoctor, 
might well be mentioned even though her contribution is not musical. 
Another 1937 addition in the musical field is Larry Lee and his Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel Orchestra which augments Paul Whiteman’s Band. Song 
hits this year which are taking their places with the earlier “The Night 
Is Young and You're So Beautiful” and “Another Mile” are “Gone With 
the Dawn” and “Oriental Yogi.” 

And so, with “The Eyes of Texas,” which closes the Casa Manana 


finale, ringing in one’s ears, our musical tour of the Frontier Fiesta 
closes. 
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Screen Tenor SIGNING OF CONSTITUTION TO 


BE CELEBRATED WITH MUSIC 





"* = Music will play a prominent part 
ie in the celebration of the 150th an- 
oe niversity of the signing of the con- 

stitution of the United States. The' 
period begins September 17, 1937 and 

will will end April 30, 1939. 

The historical booklet, ‘‘Music As- 
sociation With the Period of the Con- 
stitution and the Inauguration of 
George Washington,’’ is now ready 
for distribution by the Music Divis- 
ion of the U. S. Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, Washington, 
-~ <.. 
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This booklet, of approximately 
fifty pages, contains historical data 
associated with the Music of the 
Constitution - - its formation and 
ratification - - and with the Inaugu- 
ration of George Washington. Choral 
numbers have been included, suita- 
ble or organizations of any size. Both 
instrumental and vocal music are 





for commemorative programs. 


In order to facilitate your plans 
for participation in the Constitution 
Celebration, it will be advisable to 
know the number of copies required 
by organizations, so there will be no 
delay in mailing the booklet as ex- 
peditiously as possible. Its cost is 
twenty-five cents per copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Director General 
Sol Bloom 


RUSSELL HORTON, TENOR 
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included, and a special section is 
devoted to specific — 





Los Angeles — (Spl.) — Rus- 





sell Horton, tenor, as he _  step- 





ped from a Western Air Express 
plane, after having flown back 
from Denver, Colorado, where he 
was appearing as soloist for the 


Patronize Our 


National Convention of the Bene- Advertisers 
volent and Protective Order of 
Elks, in order to appear in the new Mention 


picture Grace Moore is making for 
Columbia studios, “I'll Take Ro- 
mance.” 
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MUSIC STUDENTS! 
TEACHERS! 
DIRECTORS! 


EVERY MUSICAL REQUIREMENT WILL BE 
TAKEN CARE OF—PROMPTLY AND SAT- 
ISFACTORILLY—AT OUR STORE 


We maintain a most complete stock of Music, Instruments, and 
Supplies. Expert Repairing and Bow Rehairing. 


We cordially invite you to open an account here. 


May We Serve You in Person or by Mail? 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


oa 
AULT MUSIC CO. 


609 Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas 
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MUSIC FOR MEDICINE .. 


By ROLLIN PEASE 


ea University of Arizona College cf Fine Arts 


Saul the King was sick. He was possess- 
ed by an evil spirit. His servants said: 
“There is a youth who is (1) skillful upon 
the harp, (2) prudent in matters, (3) val- 
iant in battle, (4) comely withal, and (5) 
the Lord is with him.” Saul said, “Provide 
me such man,” so they found David, sheep- 
herding his father’s flocks. And David 
played before Saul, and found favor in his 
sight. And when the evil spirit came upon 
Saul, David played upon the harp and 

















Rollin Pease 


Bre spirit departed, and the king was healed. 


So runs the chronicle. Consider now the young man. 
Not content with being (1) skilled, he was also (2) honest, 
(3) brave, (4) handsome, and (5) lucky. Perhaps a gradu- 
ate of the Sacred Academy of Jerusalum with a major in 
harp and a supporting minor in Jewish Religious Poetry. 
And when we seek him, he is working for his board and 
room, back on the farm. Why not a priestly apprentice, or a 
junior professor, or a fellow in advance composition? We 
are not told whether jobs were few, or money scarce. No 
matter, here he is doing the natural, modest, self-supporting 
thing. No whining, no pining. 

Note too, he is keeping up his practice, back on the 
farm. Perhaps his chance will come, and it must find him 
ready. But the great fact of the farm is itself, growth, 
fertility, struggle and responsibility. 

I need not say more. I shall make no promises. Perhaps 
there has been only on David. What if all the other music- 
ians had to go back to the farm and stayed there? Have the 
King’s servants not found them? Will no one accept their 
message? 

Even so, we cannot halt the song of the ages. Music 
must be. Tho’ it fail as entertainment, tho’ it fail as a 
vocation, in one thing sure is cannot fail - - - Healing for 
souls. 

Socially, those who play and sing share a joyous 
hour of discipline. Morally, your musical boy and girl are 
challenged to an orderly and beautiful control. Therapeuti- 
cally, the rhythm of concord is the healing of a soul discor- 
ered. Therefore, Music Must Be. 








= TEXAS FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
Official Call to Meeting of 
State Board of Directors onal Chairmen 


Ennis and Corsicana, Texas, September 24-25, 1937 
INEZ RUDY, President 





HONOR BAND 

















The traan Band, an honor band of South Texas 


September, 1937 





The  fifty-first commencement 


exercises of the American Conser- m ; yretencagl 
vatory of Music, Chicago, were oncert and Lecture anagement 
Outstanding Attracions 


held June 15th at Orchestra Hall 
in that city. Honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Music were conferred 
upon Osbourne McConathy and 
Leon Sametini. 


THE HORNER BUREAU, 


Inc. 
3000 Troost Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











ORATORIO 
LECTURES 


William B. Downing 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice 


Studio — 1101 Elm Street., Dallas, Texas. — Phone 17-4482 
Residence Phone 8-6562 


CONCERT 
RECITAL 








New York School of Music and Arts 


210 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Lowest rates for tuition and board 


— Vocal and All Instruments — 
Diplomas and teachers’ certificates 


38th year Enter any day 











Russell Horton 


TENOR 
Appears With 
GRACE MOORE 
In Her Picture 


“T’ll Take Romance” 


in which he sings exerpts from 
‘““MARTHA” and “‘TRAVIATA” 








Touring 
Texas and Oklahoma 
in Concert 


OCTOBER, 1937 





612 N. New Hamopshire Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 








pany—to render the best possible ser- 
vice to all our customers at all times— 


we have moved our Chicago store and 
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° 
| N accord with the tradition of our com- 
| 
f) 
U offices to the center of musical activities and 


are installing new equipment throughout all 
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departments... Please take note of the change 
of address. 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
321 S. Wabash Avenue 9 East 45th Street 
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MUSIC news .. 


COWBOY MUSICIAN 

















JOHN ENDICOTT 


ENDICOTT AT HARDIN- 
vi SIMMONS 


4 





Abilene, Texas—Marion B. Mc- 
Clure, director of Hardin-Simtsors 
University’s famous Cowboy Band, 
announces the addition: of John 
Endicott, zylophonist, to the Abi- 
lene faculty. 

Endicott, one of the nation’s 
foremost xylophonists, was with 
Kryl and his Symphony Orchestra 
before coming to Abilene. He will 
teach percussions for Mr. McClure 
and will be featured artist on Cow- 
boy Band concerts. 

The band spent most of the sum- 
mer on the road, their first stop 
being a return to Mangum’s Pio- 
neer Reunion and Rodeo the last 
week in June. A tour of Mexico 
was a part of the Summer itiner- 
ary. 

ORGANIST FOR DUKE OF 
WINDSOR’S WEDDING TO 
GIVE RECITALS IN 
SOUTHWEST 








Baton Rouge, La.—(Spl.)—Mar- 
cel Dupre, the _ internationally- 
known organist and composer, who 
presided at the organ for the wed- 
ding of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, will be presented in re- 
cital in the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity on November 23, according 
to announcement by Frank Collins, 
Jr., of the university organ depart- 
ment. 

Dupre’s daughter, Marguerite, a 
well-known pianist, will accompany 
him to Baton Rouge and will ap- 
pear on the program with him in 
several selections for organ and 
piano. 


£). 





David Guion, Texas composer, 
best known for his setting of 
“Home on the Range,” is featured 
at “Melody Lane” at the Ft. Worth 
Frontier Fiesta. 
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WICHITA FALLS MUSIC NEWS 
By Lucille Didzun 


Wichita Falls, Texas, —(Spl.)— 
Early in the summer of 1935 Miss 
Mary Dunn visited Wichita Falls. 
A reception was given in her hon- 
cr by Mrs. J. W. Akin, Jr., and on 
this occasion Miss Dunn discussed 
with the numerous teachers pres- 
ent the expediency of a Wichita 
Falls Music Teachers’ Association. 
This discussion has borne fruit in 
the recent organization of such an 
association which is to meet as a 
luncheon club, monthly for the 
purpose of carrying on such busi- 
ness as is of mutual benefit to the 
local teachers as well as that which 
will enable them to cooperate with 
the North Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association and with the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association with 
which they are to be affiliated. 
Charles Kiker is president of the 
association; Florence Saminons, 
vice-president; Mrs. George Hen- 
derscn, secretary; E, A. Scarhor- 
cugh, tseasurer; Charlene B. Un- 
derwood, reporter. 

Lucile Crouch, pupil of Mrs. J. 
W. Akin, Jr., has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant teacher of organ 
in the University of Oklahoma. 
This gifted young musician was 
heard in recital last spring when 
she was presented at Oklahoma 
City at the district convention of 
the American Guild of Organists. 

Hardin Junior College is offering, 
for the first time in September, 


courses in Theory of Music for 
the benefit of those students ma- 
joring in music who wish to at- 
tend the college. Credits received 
in the two courses oifered—Ha- 


“mony and Ear-Training—v2tl be 


transferable to colleges and uni- 
versities in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Upon this embryonic foundation it 
is hoped that a full fledged junior 
music department may eventually 
be built, according to H. D. Fillers, 
president, and G. M. Crutsinger, 
dean. 

Absentees at various times dur- 
ing the summer have been the fol- 
lowing teachers: Mrs. Grady Eng- 
land who studied in Chicago, Mrs. 
Pearl Calhoun Davis, Miss Florence 
Sammons who is combining recrea- 
tion with study in diverse parts of 
Colorado; Mrs. J. W. Akin, Jr., who 
attended the annual convention of 
the American Guiid of Organists 
in Philadelphia and afterward 
spent some time in New York; Ka- 
therine Kilander, who has_ spent 
the summer abroad; Eliza- 
beth Wright who found study in 
California pleasant; and Erma 
Nala Voss, supervisor of public 
school music who was in Chicago 
for new ideas during July and Aug- 
ust. 

Mrs. John Bunrrus and Miss Erie 
Ward, teachers of piano, spent the 
summer studying in Colorado. 





MISS GRACE SWITZER HEAD OF SWITZER SCHOOL 


Dallas—(Spl.)\—With the re-or- 
ganization of the Switzer School 
in Oak Cliff-Dallas as the SWIT- 
ZER CONSERVATORY FOR JUN- 
IORS AND NORMAL CENTER, 
Miss Grace Switzer succeeds her 
mother, Mrs. D. S. Switzer. as di- 
rector and head of the music de- 
partment. Miss Switzer is assisted 
in the conducting of the school by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Switzer Davis ps 
head of the school of speech and 
vocal instruction and by David S. 
Switzer Jr. as Business Manager. 

Due to the increased interest in 
class instruction in piano and mu- 
sical appreciation great emphasis 
is being placed grourjng thar 





pupils, unable to take private les- 
sons, in special classes of not more 
than six each for instruction both 
in music and voice work. To fore- 
stall the possible crippling of 
classes by monthly “drop outs,” no 
child will be accepted in class work 
for less than three months’ enroll- 
ment. Miss Switzer announces 
that already more than six differ- 
ent age groups are represented by 
August enrollments for the Fall 
term. The class work idea is also 
being featured by Miss Switzer in 
her normal courses, which features 
certification of teachers both in 
pre-school age and regular courses 
in class and private instruction. 





Blowing Off Steam 


Recently the writer of a letter to this office stated in 
no uncertain terms a desire to “blow off steam” through 


the columns of this journal. 


His steam, as we saw, was not 


all hissing but had a very definitely controlled sound that 


indicated reader-interest. 


Therefore, beginning in the next 


issue, a new department, ‘“‘The Reader Speaks,” will come 


into being. 


If you have a statement of general interest to 


the music teaching profession, condense it to reasonable 


length and mail to the editor. 
name and give your address. 


Be sure to sign your OWN 





MAKES GOOD 














PAUL BENTLEY 
BENTLEY IN PITTSBURGH 





Another case of “Local Boy Makes 
Good,” is the one of Paul Bentley, 
Choirmaster of St. Stephen’s Ca- 
tholic Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
Dallasite, he studied piano and or- 
gan under Carl Wiesemann and 
composition with Lawrence Bolton. 
He went to Pittsburgh for further 
study and has met with phenom- 
inal success. In addition to his 
regular duties as parish musician, 
he writes his own original com- 
positions and has just recently 
completed the writing of a Mass 
in honor of St. Stephen, the Pro- 
tomartyr. This work has received 
favorable comments from clergy and 
musicians of note, one being the 
Rev. Father Carlo Rossini, Mus. D. 
Incidentally, the has been recognized 
as a master musician and shall be 
the recipient of the Degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Music from Du- 
quesne University at the next 
Commencement on June 9. 

Mr. Bentley teaches 
organ and writes articles for mu-~ 
sic magazines as a past-time. A 
recent article on the Artistic Value 
of Gregorian Chant appears in the 
nationally known Catholic Choir- 
master magazine. He is most en- 
ergetic in the work of the Litur- 
gical Movement, which is restor- 
ing church music to its proper 
place and dignity. At St. Ste- 
phen’s, he directs a liturgical choir 
of men and boys which sings each 
week. He is a member of the A- 
merican Guild of Organists, Ca- 
tholic Musicians Guild of Pitts- 
burgh, Gamma Sigma music fray 
ternity, etc. 
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Several thousand composed the 
audience in attendance at the an- 
nual commencement concert of the 
Chicago Conservatory on the af- 
ternoon of June 20. 
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TEXAS BARITONE 














GENE HEMMLE 


Dallas—(Spl.)\—Paul van Kat- 
wijk, Dean of School of Music at 
Southern Methodist University, 
presented in a senior recital Mon- 
day May 17, 1937, at 8:15 p. m., in 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium 
Gene Hemmle, noted young Texas 
baritone and pupil of Mr. Ivan 
Dneprov. Mr. Hemmle was assisted 
by Mary Hubbard, Pianist, and 
pupil of Dr. Paul van Katwijk; and 
Doris Comstock, accompanist, 





TYLER MUSIC NEWS 





Tyler, Texas, (Spl.)— Five free 
concerts will be given this fall by 
the Tyler Symphony orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Otto Nick. 
Director Nick comes to Tyler after 
a very successful stay in San An- 
tonio. 

The 55-piece orchestra will fur- 
nish music for the Queen’s Coro- 
nation at the Fifth Annual Texas 
Rose Festival on the night of Oct- 
ober 8. On Sunday night October 
10, the orchestra will give a con- 
cert in honor of National Rose 
Sunday. 

All of East Texas is proud of the 
wonderful musical organization, 
whose motive is to attract attention 
of the out-side to Tyler, as a mu- 
sical and cultural center. 

The following are members and 
officers of the Executive commit- 
tee: 

W. C. Windsor, president; John M. 
Stephens, vice president; Mrs. Tal- 
bot Williams, Secretary; Dr. H. M. 
Mayfield, Treasurer; Mrs. O. M. 
Boren, Mrs. Pledger S. Burke, Har- 
old J. Bryant, Dr. H. R. Coats. D. 
Eliassof, Mrs. H. L. Hunt, Walter 
Knight, W. Dewey Lawrence, W. 
M. Priddy, T. B. Ramey, B. Wadel, 
Mrs. W. C. Windsor. 
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The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music celebrated its seventieth an- 
niversary April 6 to 11. 


September 1937. 








fall ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW TEACHERS ADDED TO BAYLOR FACULTY 


Waco.— (Spl.) — Miss Martha 
Barkema, soprano, who is a gradu- 
ate of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic in Rochester, N. Y., has been 
added to the Baylor School of 
Music faculty as a voice instruc- 
tor, President Pat M. Neff has an- 
nounced. 

Miss Barkema, who holds both 
the bachelor and master’s degree 
in music, received her bachelor’s 
degree with a major both in voice 
pedagogy and as a soloist in the 
performers degree. 

Previous to this, she received her 
A. B. degree from Hope College in 
Michigan, and has studied at the 
American Conservatory in Chicago 
where she was a gold medallist in 
1926. She was winner of a four 
year voice scholarship in Hope Col- 
lege, and of a three year voice 
scholarship in the Eastman School. 
She has been a soloist with the 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, 
and was winner of the George 
Eastman honorary scholarship at 
Rochester. 

Miss Yvonne Tait, cellist, will 
have the yosition as teacher of 
cello and musical theory in Baylor 
University next year. Miss Tait 





holds her B. Mus. degree from the 
Cincinnati College of Music, hav- 
ing completed her work under Wal- 
ter Heermann, solo cellist of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Crchestra, 
whom many in Waco recall from 
the visit of the Cincinnati Little 
Symphony in Waco. 

Miss Tait has had seven years 
experience in Symphony playing; 
was two years a scholarship per- 
former; and studied at th2 Nation- 
al Orchestra Camp,  Inje:lozhen, 
Michigan, where she played under 
such directors as Walter Damrosch, 
Viadimir Bakalienckoff, and How- 
ard Hanson. Sh2 has been soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and has made _  profes- 
sional appearances in string quar- 
tet and trio ensemble, according to 
Miss Roxie Grove, chairman of 
the Baylor School of Music. 

Her teaching experience has con- 
sisted of teaching private pupils 
and coaching in the Cincinnati 
College of Music. Several excel- 
lent cello pupils are already en- 
rolled for next year. During the 
past summer she has be2n director 
of music at Camp Sequoya, Bris- 
tol, Virginia, Miss Grove stated. 





IRL ALLISON ANNOUNCES 1938 TOURNAMENT PLANS 


New York City--(Spl.)—The Fif- 
th Annual National Piano Playing 
Tournament will be held country- 
wide by the National Guild of pia- 
no teachers in May and June, 1938, 
it was announced this week from 
New York headquarters — 1745 
Riverside Drive—by Ir] Allison, 
Founder—president of the Guild. 

The rules and regulations re- 
garding the preparaton of pupils 
for the district, state, and National 
Honor Rolls will be, as formerly, a 
grade of 80 per cent, or above, on 
a four-piece program for district, 
seven piece-program for state, and 
a program of ten pieces for Na- 


tional. A 70 per cent grade will 
be rated “Commendable,” and a 
60 per cent, “passing.” Students 


who wish ratings but may not have 
sufficient repertoire for the honor 
rolls may enter, playing two se- 
lections of standard literature for 


will enter into the judging. 

Judges from Chicago or New 
York will be sent for all Texas au- 
ditions. Charles Hanbiel and El- 
liot Griffis, of New York, served in 
this capacity last year. 


The growth of the Tournament 
movement has made it necessary 
to concentrate all Guild activities 
in New York, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Irl Allison have moved, their ad- 
dress being 745 Riverside Drive. 

The Guild will publish its sec- 


ond National ‘Directory cf Piano 
Teachers in January and June, 
1938. Registrations for the book 


must be in by December 20, 1937. 
The 1937 edition was circulated 
Nation-wide and a number of copies 
reached London, and even from 
Budapest came one order. 


Full information regarding the 
Tournament auditions and the Na- 
tional Directory may be obtained 
through writing National Guild of 





the piano. In rating these ent- Piano Teachers, 745 Riverside 
rants the choice of pieces played Drive, New York City. 
g a 
American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago 





Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin and all other 
branches of music leading to certificates and degrees. 


Send for free catalogue. Address: 
John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. and Manager 
Kimball Hall Bidg., 300 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 








NEW YORK SOPRANO 

















BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Miss Blatherwick, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading sopranos, is now ac- 
cepting students at her New York 
studio, 43 Fifth Avenue. 





SAN ANTONIO FEDERATION 
MEETS 





San Antonio—(Spl.)\—Two hund- 
red members of the San Antonio 
Federation of Mu:ziz Clubs attended 
the final spring meeting of this or- 
ganization last May. 


Speakers included Mrs. F. L. Car- 
son, president of the Senior Fede- 
rated Music Club, who addressed 
the meeting on the purpose and 
principles cf local and national 
federaticn work; Miss Mabel John- 
son, district junior councillor; Mrs, 
Rolla Steen, chairman of student 
musicians contest, explaining the 
requirements of young artists; Mrs. 
J. L. Page, general sponsor of the 
Junior Music Clubs, who presided 
over the business meeting, outlin- 
ing plans for the coming year. 

The local and district manuscript 
departmeist under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Lena Heye offered a 
loving cup for the best original 
composition submitted. 

Mrs. Minnie E. Hanson, the lo- 
cal chairman, outlined the junior 
course of study. 


Twenty-six clubs responded to 
roll call and the following officers 
were elected: Barbara Hensley, 
president; Hal Roark, vice presi- 
dent; Fay Page, secretary; Juanita 
Wood, corresponding secretary; 
Sara Jean Heil, treasurer; Prane* 
Smith, historian; Derelys Doebler 
auditor; Mary Imogene Alston, juv- 
enile chairman; Mary Francis Bi- 
ering. publicity chairman; Made- 
line McInnis, courtesy chairman. 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL.D., President 
PIANO—Roxy Grove, Robert Markham, James Monroe; VOICE—Robert 
Hopkins, Martha Barkema, Olivia Johnson: VIOLIN—James C. Thomson; 
Markham; THEORY—Bernice Hensler, Yvonne Tait; WIND INSTRU- 
CELLO—Yvonne Tait; VIOLA—Fritzi Fisch! Trormssn; ORGAN—Rotert 
MENTS—Everett McCracken; MUSIC EDUCATION—Ella Lovelace, Cobby 
Stivers. For Information address: ROXY HARRIETTE GROVE, Chairman 
Waco, Texas 








WM. E. JONES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Conductor ’ 
Director Department of Music 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


DENTON - - TEXAS 








CARL WIESEMANN 


TEACHER OF 
PIANO — and — ORGAN 


5100 Ross + ae Dallas 


an 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 








FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


JEANNETTE TILLETT, President E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Vice-President 
ARTHUR FAGUY-COTE, Associate Director 
All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
Accredited by the State Board of Education. 
Catalogue upon request. 


1100 West Cannon Avenue FORT WORTH 








SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


DR. CHARLES C. SELECMAN, PRESIDENT 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, DEAN 
Piano — Voice — Violin — Organ — Oboe — Saxaphone _ Cello — Flute — 
Theory and Musical History —- Public School Music 
Modern Dormitories and Equi,;ment 
DALLAS 








North Texas Agricultural College 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC, ART and SPEECH 


CLYDE J. GARRETT, Chairman 
For Information Address THE REGISTRAR 








MARY HARDIN — BAYLOR 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Assn. Sciools of Music, 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., Director 


THEORY 


Jeanette Cass 
Ponita Wells 


VIOLIN 
Virginia Marrs Boxe 


i lle James WIND INSTRUMENTS 
a PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC John Pierce Bloomer 
pocthsonaghrre ae on STRA PIANO ENSEMBLE 

HORUS and VOICE ENSEMBLE — ORCHE _ ! 
For information address: GORDON G. SINGLETON, A.M., Ph.D., President 
Belton, Texas 


PIANO 
Walter Gilewicz 








NEW MUSIC 


Reviewed by Henry E. Meyer 


CHORAL 

T. T. B. B. “Hail, Bright Abode”—Wagner-Homier 
A gcod Glee Club arrangement (C. F.) 
Junior H. S. Eoys “Pilgrim’s Chorus”—Wagner-Nightingale 

A good four-part arrangement (C. F.) 
Mixed Chorus, “Thanks be to Thee, O Lord’—Handel 

A fine, dignified Andante with alto solo obligato. 

(E. C. Schirmer). 


SONGS 
“What’s the Time, Blackbird’”—Oliver (Broadhurst) 
A bright lyric for soprano. 
“Some Aleng and Dance’—Pennington (Broadhurst) 
A neat Bolero, not difficult; three keys. 
“My Irish Fees’—Anna Case (C. F.) 
A nice song for high voice. 
“You Are In My Heart’—Kyte (C. F.) 
A pleasing medium voice number. 


PIANO 
Recommended numbers from the Pieces We Like to Play Series— 
(Carl Fischer.) 

“Sunrise in the Valley’—Rodgers 

“Pirate Caves’’—Viole 

“Rastus and His Banjo”’—Viole 

“Pensive Little Chinaman”—Loth 

“The Owl’—Scarmolin 

“The Ghost in the Chimney”’—Eckstein 

“On the Lake” (4 hds.)—Keenan 

“March of the Lead Soldiers” (6 hds.) —Greim 

“The Bach Family” (three pieces) 

Three “Americana” by Morton Gould (C. F.) “Hillbilly,” “Corn-Cob” 
and “Night Song.” Three pieces using folk-song idioms, cleverly made. 

Three Marches by J. P. Sousa (C. F.) 


_ Taree piano arrangements, “The High School Cadets,” “The Wash- 
ington Post” and Semper Fidelis.” 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
“Essays in Musical Analysis’—Donald Francis Tovey 
(Oxford Press) Vol. 111 on Concertos. 
A delightfully stimulating book beginning with a masterly discussion 
of the true concerto form and continuing with penetrating and searching 
analysis of most of the concertos now played from Mozart to Respighi. 


This is cne of a set of five volumes of the complete collection of Profes- 
sor Tovey’s programme notes. 


S800K REVIEWS 


LAYMAN’S MUSIC BOOK by Olga Samaroff Stokowski (W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., New York $2.75). A new type of book, written for “amateur 
listeners” (“amateur” meaning “lover of” an art)—combines the histori- 
cal and the functional, presenting it in such a manner that it not only 
stimulates the interest of the reader, but also develops in him an undy- 
ing musical activity. For the classroom as well as the library. 


ORCHESTRATION by Cecil Forsyth (Macmillan Co., New York, 
$5.00). A revision and enlargement of the first edition of ORCHESTRA- 
TION, which for more than twenty years has been first as an unfailing 
scurce of information on all modern orchestral instruments. The book 
has four divisions: Percussion Instruments; Brass Instruments; Wood- 
wind instruments; and Stringed instruments, with historical develop- 
ment and particular classification of the instruments in each division. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF BEETHOVEN by Edouard Herriot (Macmillan 
Co., New York, $4.00). Herriot writes not merely a biography of Beetho- 
ven; he follows the progress of every composition, studying the occur- 
ances, political and otherwise, that influence it. Other great men of 
Beethoven’s time are brought into the story, with the significance each 
has of the great Master’s works. Each piece of Beethoven’s work—from 


his first sonatas at the age of thirteen to the very last—is interpreted by 
the author. 











CONN OF S. M. U. TO SUCCEED SAMOILOFF RETURNS 








CLAUDE SAMMIS 


Violinist - Recitalist 
Conductor 


Director of Fine Arts Department 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Available for Recitals Seasos 1937-38 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Correspondence regarding Violin Study welcomed 
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ROBERTS IN S. C. 
MUSIC POST 

Los Angeles—(Spl.)—P. C. Conn, 
3l-year-old leader of the famous 
“Mustang Band” of Southern Me- 
thodist University, has been named 
to succeed Lieut. Harold Roberts 
as director of musical organziations 
at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, it was announced today. 

Roberts, who organized the S. C. 
band 15 years ago and directed its 
progress to fame on the football 
field, and elsewhere, resigned some 
time ago. 


Lazar Samoiloff, eminent teacher 
of world renowned singers and 
teachers of voice, just returned to 
Los Angeles from Chicago, where 
he held Summer Master Classes for 
singers and teachers at the Chica- 
go Musical College. 

Besides voice culture which Mr. 
Samoiloff teaches personally, His- 
tory of Music, Italian. French, Ger- 
man, acting and all repertoires are 
being taught by his assistants. 

Constance Piper, Richard Drake 
Saunders and Madame Petroni as- 
sist Mr. Samoiloff. 
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Candid Camera Scenes From SMU Opera . 


Scenes from the Southern Methodist University production, ‘‘Snow Maiden.”’ 














* S. M. U. WORK ON TRANSLA- 


TION OF BORODIN OPERA 





Ivan Dneprov, head of the voice 
department of S. M. U. and David 
Russell of the public speaking de- 
partment have already started on 
the translation from the Russian 
of the opera, “Prince Igor,” into 
idiomatic, singable English. This 
opera will be the major production 
of the spring season of 1938 at 
Southern Methodist University. 

This will be the first presenta- 
tion in this part of the country 
of this opera. The composer, Boro- 
din, died before he finished and 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounov 
completed it. 


RECITAL AT UNIVERSITY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 





Ft. Worth—(Spl.)—Claude Sam- 
mis, director of the School of Fine 
Arts of Texas Christian University, 
on May 21 presented in recital Pau- 
line Goodson, Pianist, pupil of 
Keith Mixson; and David Mont- 
gomery, Violinist, pupil of Claude 
Sammis. Keith Mixson was ac- 
companist. 


>. 





Misses Dorothy Mae and Jean- 
nette Blakely were presented on 
March 3, in duo-piano recital by 
Esther Mills Wood, assisted by Mrs. 
Pierce Harris, Soprano, pupil of 
Helen Ruffin Marshall. 


SPRING FESTIVAL HELD IN 
VERNON 

Vernon, Texas—(Spl)— The sec- 
ond Annual Spring Festival, of the 
North Texas Music Teachtrs As- 
sociation, held in Vernon, Texas, 
April 2 and 3, enrolled more than 
four hundred and fifty students in 
the various divisions. Enrollment 
came from Childress, New Castle, 
Archer City, Wichita Falls, Vernon, 
Frederick, Okla., Davidson, Okla., 
and Altus, Okla. The Festival 
closed with a concert Saturday 
afternoon played by students win- 
ning highest average in each div- 
ision. 

Gold seal certificates were a- 
warded students playing five solos 


Ivan Dneproff, was the general director. 


with grades of 90 and above—with 
Theory and Scale grade of 85 and 
above. Silver seal certificates were 
awarded students playing three or 
more solos averaging 85 and above, 
with scale and theory grade of 75 
and above. Blue ribbons were giv- 
en for one or more solos averaging 
85 and above. 

Examiners for the Festival were: 
Piano—Miss Mary Anderson, Tea- 
chers College, Denton; Mrs. Clyde 
J. Garrett, N. T. A. C., Arlington; 
Piano Scales, Keyboard harmony 
and Ensemble—Mrs. F. B. Saun- 
ders, Dallas; Vocal Scales, Solos, 
and Chorus—Mrs Roger C. Neely, 
Ft. Worth; Theory—Mrs. W. P. 
Thomas, Vernon. 








Seventy-First Year 


Chicago Musical College 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


A Professional school of music conferring accredited Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees with major in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, Organ, Orchestral Instruments, Musicology, or Composition. 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, an institutional member of 
the National Association of Schools of Music; recognized by the Illinois State Examining Board for Teachers’ 
Certificates, and by the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 
State Departments of Education. 


The College Faculty is composed of concert performers and master teachers of national and international 
reputation including: Rudolph Ganz, Leon Sametini, Daniel Saidenberg, Louis Cornell, Silvio Scionti, John 
Carre, Max Wald, Mary Strawn Vernon, Graham Reed, Hans Herman Rosenwald, Nelli Gardini, Belle 
Forbes Cutter, Helen Curtis, Mollie Margolies, Lillian Powers, Erich Sorantin, LeRoy Wetzel, Charles H. 
Domerest, C. Gordon Wedertz and many others. 


Student Aid is available to a number of deserving students ach year in the form of part time employment 
in the College offices; other self-help opportunities for many students. 


Student dormitories are located on the fourth, fifth and sixth floors of the college building; there are sep- 
arate floors for both men and women students; rates are economical. 


Fall Semester Opens Tuesday, September 7th, 1937 


Write now for Free Catalogue; Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. ELMQUIST, Business Manager 


64 East Van Buren Street 


Credits and degrees are recognized by 


Chicago, Illinois 
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LUBBOCK PIANIST IN RECITAL 

















FRANCES RIX 


Frances Rix, Lubbock pianist, who was heard in Canyon on April 9th 


and in Brev;nwocd May 2nd. 


Schubert Music Club as a feature of 


MANY HONORS AT TEXAS 
BAND MEET 





Waco—(Spl.)—Awards announc- 
ed Saturday night in the East Tex- 


as band and_ orchestra contest 
here included: Superior, Altie 
Ward, Texarkana, class B. 

Parade awards, best playing, 


Waco high; best alignment, Union 
Grove, Gladewater; bes. uniform- 
ed, Stephen F. Austin, Bryan, best 
stunt, Texarkana. 

Personality band sweethearts, 
first, Texarkana, Miss Laura Jane 
Redding; marching trophy, Texar- 
kana, class B. 

Charles Francis, baritone solo, 
Texarkana, class 1; Barnett Price, 
trombone, Texarkana, class 2. 

Silver trophy, rated superior to 
Texarkana, Caldwell and Yoe 
highs; Ernest Crowell, Texarkana, 
first in flute class one, Marguerite 
Holman, Texarkana, in saxaphone 
class four; Frank Casey, Texar- 
kana drum class one, Mary Lou 
Redding, Texarkana, marimba class 
three—rated superior. 
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In Brownwocd she was presented by the 
Music Week. 





COWBOY BAND WILL PLAY 





ROGERS. DEDICATION 
RODEO 
Abilene, (Spl.)—The famous Cow- 


boy Pand of Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity left here August 30 


for Colorado Springs, Colo., to play 
for the dedication of the “Shrine 
to the Sun” Will Rogers Memorial 
manager G. B. Sandefer said Wed- 
nesday upon his return from Mex- 
ico City. 


The elaborate Shrine to the Sun. 
built atop Cheyenne mountain, is 
now open to the public, but will not 
be formally dedicated until the 
championship rodeo in September. 
The name of Will Rogers is listed 
as the first honorary member of 
The Cowboy Band, and it was he, 
with the gift of a $100 check, who 
actually started this colorful band 
on the road to world-wide recog- 
nition. The Hardin-Simmons group 
appeared on several programs with 
the noted humorist before his 
death. 


CONCERT PIANIST AT 2i WAS 
LUSTY IVORY BANGER 
AT FOUR 





While his contemporaries were 
teddling around in rompers, Jac- 
ques Abram at 4 was sitting up on 
a piano stool, unscrewed to its lim- 
it, banging away at the ivories. 

Today, at 21, the Texas-born 
pianist is giving concert perform- 
ances with such august groups as 
symphony orchestras and civic mu- 
sic associations. 


Young Abram won in the Nation- 
al Federation of Music Clubs’ con- 
test finals at Indianapolis last 
spring, the prize being $1,000 cash, 
a tour of the country, and appear- 
ances with major symphonies. 


Abram began his piano lessons at 
4 and it wasn’t because his mother 
threatened him with a peach tree 
switch. He did it and liked it. 


He studied three years at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Phil- 
adelphia and attended the Juilliard 
School in New York later under 
the tutelage of Ernest Hutcheson. 


He has played concerts in Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Texas and throughout the South- 
west. The youth was guest soloist 
with the Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra and for three consecutive 
Seasons played in the same capa- 
city with the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Albert 
Stoessel and George Barrere. 


Though he had the natural boy- 
ish liking for swimmng, baseball, 
and other sports, Abram has spent 
as many as six hours a day in 
piano practice for a special occas- 
ion. 


He played a concert in Houston 
and then was soloist with the New 
York Civic Orchestra in the spring. 
He makes his debut at Town Hall 
this year. 


, 
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An orchestra of Japanese women 
reputed to be the first one of its 
kind in Tokio, was playing at the 
Imperial Theatre of that city in 
1925. However, the group was al- 
lowed to play oniy when actresses 
were on the stage. When actors 
appeared, another orchestra, com- 
posed of males, was there to take 
its place and provide the music. 


Designs IN COLORS 
in our NEW 
Uniform Catalog. 
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Special designing. Fine samples. 
Write us first 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1013 S. 4th 
Greenville, Illinois 





MUSIC TEACHERS OF TEXAS 
ATTENTION! 


Our Sheet Music Department 
is complete in every detail. 
One of the largest in the South. 





PROMPT SERVICE 





Open a Charge Account with us 
and see the difference. 


J. R. REED 
MUSIC CO. 
AUSTIN 
Established in 1901 











MUSICAL ARTS 
WOODWAID ENSEMBLE 


On Tour 1937-38 
Address: 
Pearson Hotel, Chicago 


UNIFORMS 


Correctly styled 
Individually tailored 





Write for our new Catalogue showing 
300 Half-tone illustrations 
George Evans & Co. Inc. 
Since 1860 
132 North 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention this publication 
Rees 


FORT WORTH’S LARGEST AND 
OLDEST PIANO HOUSE 


Representing the Best in Musical Instruments for the 
Past Forty-Four Years 


Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Geo. Steck, Fischer, Gulbransen, Marshall & 
Wendell and Ivers & Pond. 


Full line of Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


Sheet Music 


(. C. MILLER, Pianos 


510-512 Throckmorton 


Fort Worth 
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MRS. STAFFEL WRITES FROM PARIS 
San Antonio Piano Teacher, A Member of American Party In Europe 


Paris France 
a July 18, 1937. 
‘Mur. Clyde J. Garrett, Editor 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
Ariington, Texas 
Dear Mr. Garrett: 


You asked me to write you about our European trip. 


We are a group of forty-two piano teachers from different states tak- 
ing a Normal here in Paris at the Ecole Normale de Musique. We have 
Interpretation classes under Cortot. He uses pupils of the Conservatory 
and hears their playing and then criticizes the work more from the an- 
gle of the composer, his style, etc. We heard some very fine students, 
quite a few of them doing concert work here in Europe. These classes 
under Cortot were very valuable spirit of the music. Cortot accompanied 
quite a few at the second piano in the concertos they played. 


One of the valuable privileges we had were listening to the Artist 

Student Examinations, whose standards are among the highest of any 

in the world. There were seven judges, one from each of seven coun- 

tries. Dr. Leroy Campbell from the United States; Alexander Tchere- 

Gyine from Moscow; Jacques Ibert, August Rodwau, Germain Lorue from 

; zechoslovakia; Mr. Arcouet from Roumania; Marcian Thalberg, Gustav 
Zamarzuisky, and of course Cortot was chairman. 


There was some very fine playing. The contest lasted two days and 

the first day was for students who were trying to enter the Paris Con- 

“ servatory if they were under twenty-one and those students on the sec- 
ond day who were trying out for concert work. I never heard such 
marvelous playing as of the three who played on the second day and 
made the best grades. The highest average was won by a young girl, 
Marian Bellini from Uraguey, South America, fourteen years of age and 
also a German boy thirteen years of age. They played the Don Juan 
Fantasie, Mozart, Liszt and three other numbers. This was indeed a rare 
privilege. 

We also had classes in the French Method of teaching children under 
Mademoiselle Maugeot. The children are made *» name the lines first 
and then the notes to get the association between note and line. Then 

notes are named with metronome, first one note then 2, 3, & 4, etc. And 
| then rythmical exercises the same way, singing the rythms. Our other 
classes consisted of classes under Maurice Dumesmil in Debussy who 
| himself has studied with Debusy; Marcian Thalberg, a Chopin Expon- 
ent; Technic classes in the Cortot Technic under Mme. Jeanne Blancard; 
Ultra Modern Piano Music under Nadio Boulanger wno was very fine, 
a great and wonderful personality who has more vivacity and energy 
than any one I have ever met; teaches from eight in the morning until 
eleven in the evening at Fontambleau. Attended many recitals of artists 
and students at the Ecole Normale and also at Paris Conservtory. 

Madame Boulanger will be in America in February giving master 
classes in the East. 


One of the unique experiences we had was an afternoon spent at 
the Studio of Ivan Wischengradsky to see his quarter toned piano. His 
place was so small we had to go to the Studio of the Group Esteval for 
Modern Music founded in 1928 by Katherine Heyman who plays only 
Scriabine. There they give their concerts on two pianos, one tuned a 
quarter tone lower or higher than the other. Wischnegradsky has com- 
posed twenty-four Preludes in quarter toned music. It sounded very 
queer and a person would have to hear it many times I suppose in order 
to get used to it. Here in Paris they give recitals for two and four pia- 
nos and also use combinations of other instruments. They call this music 
ultra-chromaticism. Of course, we have attended the opera, heard two 
performances at the Opera Comique, LA BOHEME and CARMEN, and 
at the Grand Opera, FAUST and RIGOLETTO. The performance of 
FAUST was very elaborate, the most elaborate I have ever seen. . The 
Grand Opera House is a wonderful sight to behold in its new decorations. 
We were cut at Fontainebleau and visited the Conservatory there and 
met Marcel Dupre, who is teaching out there. Also visited Versailles 
everything very beautiful and interesting. : 


; We heard a fine a cappella choir in the Russian Church here which 
t is considered the finest and best church music in the world. 

I must not forget the Exposition which is, of course, not finished 
but the buildings are wonderful and the lighting display at night is 
something never to be forgotten. 

_ Our stay here has been very inspiring and profitable and with the 
visits to the Art Galleries, the Cathedrals and Castles has kept us busy 
from merning until night. 

Will leave with the group at the end of the week for Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, and London and then home! 

Wishing you much success for the next season, I am 


4 Sincerely, 





Tekla Staffel. 


EVA BROWN 


Teacher of Singing 





3475 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, California 











MRS. JOHN F. LYONS presents FRITZ KREISLER 


NOVEMBER 11, 1937 McFarlin Memorial Auditorium DALLAS 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


JANUARY 15, 1938 — Matinee and Night — McFarlin Memorial Auditorium 
DALLAS 
JANUARY 17, 1938 Municipal Auditorium FORT WORTH 
For reservations, address 
MRS. JOHN F. LYONS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
FAKES AND COMPANY — FORT WORTH, TEXAS 




















“MUSIC IN TEXAS” 


BY LOTA M. SPELL 


Price $1.50 Postpaid, $1.60 
WHITTLE MUSIC CO. J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Dallas Austin 








Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 


Southwestern Musical Bureau 
BOOKING OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT, 
THEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD 


Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Corpanies, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators. 


M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
508 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 


5855 HOLLYWOOD BIVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








STAFFORD’S 
TEACHER’S NEEDS 


Sixth and Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas 








THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 


The Music House of Texas. Est. 1866. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 


Specializing in Sheet Music and 
Music Teachers’ Supplies 


1201-3 Main Street Houston, Texas 











ON PIANOS — DIRECT FROM 


. WILL A. WATKIN CO. 


1203 Elm St.—Dallas “Over 54 Years in Texas” 








Fine Violins 





FERRON and KROEPLIN 


, Established 1895 
Everything For The Professional Violinist 
Exceptional violin bows from the hands of such makers as Tourte, 


— Peccatte, Voirin, Vuillaume, Vigneron, Lamy and many others 
Violin Experts and Appraisers Artistic Repairing 





Send for list of fine violins now available 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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PAN-AMERICAN RECITALIST 





Eleanor Morse 


Eleanor Eaton Morse, Ft. Worth 
pianist, who was presented in re- 
cital at the Texas Hall of State 
Auditorium at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Dallas, Sunday, August 
22. Miss Morse conducts her teach- 
ing activities in Ft. Worth. 





NAVASOTA MUSIC NEWS 
By Katherine B. Morgan 
Navasota (Spl.,—Henry S. Wes- 
son, noted carillonneur, and a na- 
tive of Navasota, on August 20 
dedicated the carillon of rare old 
bells, at Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York. The carillon was a gift 
from the Alumni, in honor of one 
of the founders of the University. 
It was only through the unsettled 
conditions in Europe that it was 
possible to bring this most beauti- 
ful work of art to the New Worid, 
as never before have bells by Hem- 


ony, Van den Yheyn, and Du 
Mery, been permitted to leave 
Europe. 


The Navasota Music Club is dc- 
ing a great deal of research work 
into the music associated with the 
early history of the U: S, their 
program committee having grasped 
the importance of the art of mu- 
sic in the celebration ot tne vu. S. 
Constitution Sesquicentennial. The 
program committee and Mrs. R. 
Watts Brown are adding both in- 
strumental and vocal music, and 
this will be included in the club’s 
program. 

Lillian Knox, who has been away 
for the past few weeks, has re- 
turned and is planning to add a 
department for the very young in 
piano work this season. 

Texarkana (Spl). The Texar- 
kana Civic Music Association spon- 
sored four attractions on _ their 
winter schedule, closing with Tru- 
die Schoop’s comic, ballet. 

Beasley Music Company pre- 
sented Porter Heaps, organist, of 
Chicago, on February 25; they al- 
so brought John ‘Thompson for 
four days in March.—L. K. W. 
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KATHERINE MORGAN’S NEWS LETTER 


Houston (Spl.) — The hours of 
the summer months which have 
been filled with the drool, the dri- 
vel, and the crooned into the ear 
by the radio, together with the 
bedtime stories, the attempts of 
plays, and the advertisements for 
mcuthwash and corn § salve, will 
now (it is hoped) give place to real 
crchestras, operatic activities, and 
programs in the flesh. But the 
question is still uncertain: Will 
the earnest teacher in the college, 
in the school, and in the home, be 
able this season to out-do the 
“popular” programs, will they be 
akle to appeal to the best in man, 
woman and child, and _ so lift up 
the tonal cause? To answer “Yes” 
one has to have his egotism re- 
main supreme, and his ambition 
as fresh as a young prima donna’s. 
The curtain is going up on the mu- 
sic teaching season. Let’s make the 
sky the limit and like the sky, may 
it be only that which is good, true, 
and fine. 

The heat of the summer has ad- 
ded nothing to the musical life of 
Houston, but soon the Houston 
Symphony’ Society will begin 
spending hours in practice under 
the guidance of the conductor. Er- 
rest Hoffmann. The Symphony 
is to be enlarged and will have this 
season, as their guest, Gregor Piat- 
igorsky. 

vith the resignation of Cvrii De- 
leventi as director of the Hous- 
ton Little Theatre, to accept the po- 
sition of director of the Kalamazoo 
Civic Theatre, Houston has iost one 
of her singers of note, Mrs. Delc- 
venti. 

Civie Concerts Artists, for the 
season of 1937-38 will be Nothan 
Ma: s:ein, violinist’ Jose Iturse, pia- 
nce virtuose; Kirsten Flagstad, so- 
prano; and the St. Louis Symph- 
ony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship cf Vladimir Gouwchmann. 

The recreational activities of 
E:dney Lanier summer school de- 
veloped creative music among the 
boys, each of the group making his 
ow’ musical instrument. 


Rev. George W. Barnss, who has 
for ihe past two years been curate, 
organist, and choir director of 
Christ Church, left in July to ac- 
cept the full rectorship of the Pa- 
rish of St. Thomas in Denver, Col- 
orado. 


A number of Houstonions at- 
tended the annual Independence 
Homecoming at Old Independ- 
ence in Washington County. The 
songs--sung in the ola Baptist 
Church where Sam Heuston and 
his family once worshipped, and so 
near the spot where Texas’ inde- 
pendence was born—were dear to 
the early families. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has 
selected for the season of 1937-38 
Jacques Abram, in piano concerts; 
and the Manhattan String Quariet. 
These musicians will be presented 


in November of 1937 and March 
of 1938. 
Margaret Ellen MacCcnachie, 


well-known teacher of singing, of 
Brownsville, Texias, was a visitor 
Conachie is working with her stu- 
dents and so successful has her 
work been this summer that early 
in October they will be presented 
in opera. Miss MacConachie has 
some real talent in her classes, and 
the results of her work hav2 been 
of professional calibre. 


Katherine B. Morgan has plan- 
ned her lecture work for the sea- 
son of 1937-38 along new linjs: 
each Wednesday morning at 10 o’- 
clock in her piano and orga stu- 
dios she will show how the Old 
leads to the New, and how the Old 
returns and is called New. In Oci- 
ober, for her opening lecture she 
has chosen Shakespeare’s CYMBE- 
LINE, which will be followed by 
another play; then the novel of 
to-day; and finally the novel first 
written. Miss Morgan has ever felt 
that the musician gains a wond- 
rous adventure by going with the 
writers and poets into “dramatic 
romances,” seeing how life has been 
met with in the past, and is now 
being met today. 





A New opportunity presents itself to organ music lovers: 


ORUM STUDIOS 


offer instructions on the 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


At her own Hammond Organ, DOT ECHOLS ORUM is featured nightly in 
the Melody Lane Show, Fort Worth Frontier Fiesta. 


Organ practice studio available. 


Piano classes resumed September 11th. 
Call for appointment or visit our studios. 


1612 Fairmount 


Tel. 4-3965 








JEANNETTE TILLETT, President 


1100 West Cannon Avenue 





FT. WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Vice-President 
ARTHUR FAGUY-COTE, Associate Director 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 13, 1937 


Individual and Class Instruction Accredited by State Board of Education 


Tel. 3-2245 








Sterner Continues New Work 
Activities 





Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and 
head of the New York School of 


Music and Arts, principal ae 
tor of voice at that institution, and™ 


favorably known for many years 
in this specialty, has among his 
lists of private pupils many of the 
leading artists of the country to- 
day. Mr. Sterner’s institution is 
well known for its high standards 
of instruction and influence for the 
betterment of music throughout 
the country. The school is conven- 
iently located in New York City 
between West End Avenue and 
Riverside Drive. 





1939 FEDERATION CONVENTION 


TO BE HELD IN BALTIMORE YA 





New York City—The 1939 Biennial 
Convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs will be held in 
Baltimore, it was announced here 
today by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
national president. The probable 
time is May and the exact dates 
will be decided later. 

The commtitee reaching the de- 
cision as to convention city was 
composed of Mrs. John Alexander 
Jardine of Fargo, North Dakota, 
immediate past president; Mrs. H. 
Carroll Day of Albert Lea, Minne- 
scta, program chairman of _ the 
biennial convention just past; and 
Miss Ruth Ferry of New Haven, 
Connecticut, treasurer of the or- 
ganization. 

In selecting Baltimore, the com- 
mittee was motivated in part be- 
cause of the especially strong fin- 
ancial guarantee, the largest in its 
convention history, because a $1,000 
prize for the Young Artists’ Con- 
tests has already lz2en donated, 
and because the proximity of Bal- 
timore to New York’s World Fair, 
which will then be in progress, will 
constitute an additional ‘induce- 
ment to delegates. 

The Baltimore Music Club, one 
of the largest and best known mu- 
sic clubs in the country, will be 
hostess for the affair, but the in- 
vitation comes from all the musi- 
cal organizations of the city, in- 
cluding the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. 

PLANS FOR FEDERATION TO 

BE MADE 








New York City, (Spl.)—One hun- 
dred and fifty distinguished musi- 
cians and patrons of music from 
all sections of the United States 
will gather in Lookout Mountain 
Hotel in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
September 8 to 11 to plan the pro- 
gram for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs for the coming bi- 
ennial period. They constitute the 
officers, board of directors, coun- 
cil of district state presidents, and 
national committee chairmen of 
the Federation. 

Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, elected president at 
the biennial convention in India- 
napolis last May, will preside. 
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POWELL AT DENTON 
Denton, Texas, — (Spl.) — 
Lytle Powell, nationally recogniz- 
ed concert pianist and teacher, will 
also be a new member of T. S. C. 


‘¥’ music staff according to Wil- 
i 


am E. Jones, director of music. 
Located this summer at Ft. Worth, 
Mr. Powell will begin his new du- 
ties in September. 

Private and class lessons in violin 
will be under Mr. Walters’ instruc- 
tion, and he will also conduct the 
college orchestra and several string 
groups. 

Mr. Powell will take the place 
of Harlan Pettit, who is on a 
year’s leave of absence to study 
with Tobias Matthay in London. 
He is one of the two Americans to 
hold the Teacher’s Diploma from 

e Matthay Pianoforte School as 

ell as the Artist’s Players Diplo- 
ma. Making a successful London 
debut two years ago at the age of 
21, Mr. Powell is the authorized 
representative of Tobias Matthay’s 
world famous principles of playing 
and teaching. 

a 
CULTURAL NOTE 





A son of the President of the 
United States and a daughter of 
one of the richest families in Ame- 
rica selected as their wedding re- 
ception music the tunes, “Gee, 
But You’re Swell,” “The Love Bug 
Will Bite You If You Don’t Watch 
Out.” Thus does culture march on 
in high places. 


CLUB WOMEN OF SOUTHWEST 
SERVE AS CHAIRMEN 





Prominent club women of the 
Southwest who are serving as com- 
mittee Chairmen in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs during 
1937-39 are as follows: Mrs. W. 
Carruth Jones, Baton Rouge, La., 
Chairman of American Music; Mrs. 
Abbie L. Snoddy, Mexico, Missouri, 
Radio Publiicty; Mrs. Louis Hul- 
lum, Monroe, La., Music in Relig- 
ious Education; Mrs. Lena Milam, 
Beaumont, Texas, Chairman of Or- 
chestra and Bands; Mrs. I. D. Cole, 
Amarillo, Texas, Vice Chairman of 
Past Praesiderss Assembly; Mrs. 
Fred Gillette, Houston, Texas, 
Lone Star District; Mrs. Grace 
Widney Mabee, Los Angeles, Mo- 
tion Picture Music. 
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CORRECTION 


In a Spring issue of the South- 
western Musician it was erronous- 
ly stated that Mrs. Crosby Adams 
had been a member of the Music 
Teacners National Association for 
twenty-six years. It should have 
read, “FOR FIFTY-SIX YEARS,” 
a record so unusual that it should 
be corrected in large type. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crosby Adams now make their 
home at Montreat, North Carolina, 
though for the past two years have 
been in great demand for teacher’s 
classes throughout the country. 
Teachers from thirty-five states 
have attended the Adams’ classes. 





GANZ AND SAMETINI 
HONORED 





Rudolph Ganz, noted pianist, 
conductor and president of the 
Chicago Musical College, was in- 
vested with the order of Grand Of- 
ficer of the French Legion of Honor 
by Bene Weiller, French consul 
general at a reception in the col- 
lege on June 16. Mr. Ganz was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion 
some years ago in behalf of his 
services in advancing the under- 
standing and appreciation of 
French music in America. 

Leon Sametini, vice-president of 
the Chicago Musical College and 
chairman of the violin department, 
is celebrating his twenty-fifth year 
as teacher at the school concur- 
rently with the college’s 70th An- 
niversary Festival, June 23-25. In 
recognition of Mr. Sametini’s not- 
able contribution to the musical 
culture of the Middle West, the 
American Conservatory will award 
him the honorary Doctor of Music 
degree at its commencement in 
June. 


—_ ———_J0—_ —- - 


Mrs. I. D. Cole, past President of 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
attended the National Federation 
Convention and Music Festival in 
Cincinnati and returned to her 
home in Amarillo, Texas, by way 
of Chicago. 


DUNN RECITAL 

Lubbock— (Spl.) — Mary Dunn 
presented Virginia Belle Gamble 
in Junior High (8th Grade) Piano 
Recital, assisted by Bill J. Davis, 
violinist, on Friday afternoon, June 
4th, 1937 at the Hilton Hotel Ball 
Room. 

In the evening Miss Dunn pre- 
sented a Piano Ensemble prcegram, 
Julian Paul Blitz, guest conductor, 
at the Methodist Church. 

The Misses Dunn ovresented on 
Saturday, June 5th, the first An- 
nual Guest Piano Recilals at the 
Hilton Hotel Ball Room. Guest 
teachers taking part on the Sona- 
tina program at 10 a. m. were Miss 
Mary Morgan, Morgan Piano Stu- 
dios, El Paso, Texas, and Miss 
Jeannette Ramsey, Slaton, Texas. 
On the Sonata program at 3:00 p. 
m. the guest teachers taking part 
were Miss Nancy Craig Lasley, Mc- 
Murry College, Abilene, Texas and 
Mrs. Lillian Butler, Slaton, Texas. 
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MUSIC INSTRUCTOR AT TWC 

Miss Elizabeth Early, violin in- 
structor at Howard Payne College 
for the last four years, succeeds 
Mrs. Helen Butler Craig as instruc- 
tor of theory and public school mu- 
sit at Texas Weslcvyan College. 
Mrs. Craig resigned at the end of 
the Fall semester. 

The new instructor is a gradu- 
ate of T. W. C., having received 
her bachelor of music degree in 
1931. Since her graduation she has 
Chicago Musical 





studied in the 
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Noted For Artistic-Educational Accomplishments 
Chicago Conservatory’s nationally recognized prestige, built 
on 80 years of successful teaching, is based on its high 
artistic standards, carefully selected faculty, and sound edu- 
cational methods. Graduates know this background of train- 
ing brings them acceptance in the musical world. 


EDGAR NELSON, President 
EDGAR BRAZELTON, Dean 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Artistic Director 
O. E. ROBINSON, Public School Music 
LORO GOOCH, Manager 


HICAGO 


Conservatory 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS 
SEPTEMEBR 13 


Courses Lead To Bachelor And Master Degrees 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music and 
dramatic art, leading to Bachelor and Master de- 
grees, are offered by a distinguished faculty of 165 
teachers, who have received national acclaim. Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Public School Music, Dra- 
matic Art, Special Courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Ear Training, Normal 


Composition, Orchestration, 


Methods and Radio Technique. 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Dormitory accommodations. Write for new catalogue 
for full information to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 
By Mary Dunn, President 
Texas Music Teachers 
Association 





Another teaching season begins 
this month and with it comes con- 
tinued recognition of the coopera- 
tive work of the music teachers of 
Texas. Plans are already undr 
way for the annual meeting of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, 
to be held in San Antonio during 
the Christmas Holidays, and are to 
be completed at the T. M. T. A. 
board mezting in Waco on Septem- 
ber 25. 

Mrs. Tekla Staffel, Siaie Con- 
vention Chairman, and Mrs. Mary 
Stuart Edwards, lccal Chairman, 
and their committees, are arrang- 
ing features for the convention 
program which will interest teach- 
ers of piano, voice, violin, organ, 
theory, public school music, and all 
branches of the art. 

There is a new day for teachers 
of music in Texas! They have only 
to step outside of their studios and 
their own immediaie realm of ac- 
tivity and cooperate with the State 
Association in its efforts to keep 
in line with modern education. The 
T. M. T. A. has opened its doors 
to recognize professional teachers 
and welcomes them into active or 


associate membership through a 
district association or direct into 
the State Association. Applications 


for membership may be secured 
from Mrs. R. C. Neely, 2736 Carter 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Try the following suggestons for 
1937-38: 

1. Become a member of a district 
asscciation which is affiliated with 
the T. M. T. A. 

2. Read {tthe SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN each month. 

3. Study the requirements for high 
school credit and Texas Music 
Festival examinations. 

4. If not a high school cred‘t ex- 
aminer, make preparation to he- 
cein® one. 

53. Attend the T. M. T. A. Con- 
verition in San Antonio on Decem- 
ber 28, 29, 30, 1937. 

6. Attend the Texas Music Festi- 
val in Dallas on April 1, 2, 1938. 

I sincerely believe that vou will 
find the result to be a higniy suc- 
cessful, pleasant, and professionally 
werth-while year. 

Fraternally yours, 
Marv Dunn. 





ARTIST STUDENTS IN RECITAL 

Ft. Woerth—(Spl.) —Mrs. Helen 
Fouts Cahoon presented at the 
University Christian Church, May 
9, Virginia Clark, La Verda Ses- 
sions, Catherine Fortson, Wayne 
Dunlap, Bland Burckhart, Gwen- 
dolyn Mann, and Carolyn Webster, 
with Kieth Mixson, professor of pi- 
ano and theory, at the _ piano. 
Presented also was the Woman’s 
Choral Club. 

Everett Marshall, young Metro- 
politan baritone, is again the soloist 
of Billy Rose’s Casa Manana in 
Fort Worth. 
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CMC CELEBRATES 70th 
ANNIVERSARY 





Chicago—(Spl.) — Tjhe Chicago 
Musical College celebrated the 70th 
anniversary of its founding by Dr. 
Florenz Ziegfeld Sr. with a three- 
day festival June 23-25. Four 
concerts were given at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago—a faculty concert, a 
young people’s program, a com- 
poser’s concert, and the annual 
commencement concert and exer- 
cises. 

Five musicians from the south 
and southwest received degrees at 
the commencement. The master’s 
degree was conferred upon Sister 
Mary Hortensia Gaertnér, violin- 
ist, Mus. B., Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio, Tex.; Pau- 
line Austin, pianist, of Russellville, 
Ark., and Milton Cherry, violinist, 
of Baton Rouge, La. 

The baccalaureate degree was 
received by Florence Keturah Zieg- 
ler, pianist of Monroe, La., and 
Dorothea Mitchell, pianist, of 
Jackson, Miss. 

John Scott, baritone, 1300 Ridge- 
crest Drive, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, appeared as soloist in the 
final concert, singing “Vision Fu- 
gitive” (Massenet) with the col- 
lege orchestra. He won his posi- 
tion on the program in competi- 
tion. 

The thousands who attended the 
four events of the festival includ- 
ed not only students, faculty and 
alumni of the college, but musicians 
in general and people from many 
walks of life. 

At the composers’ concert, which 
was made up of works by fourteen 
American composers, all alumni of 
the college, Dr. Rudolph Ganz, 
noted pianist and: conductor, who 
is president of the school, said: 

“It took Europe 300 years to de- 
velop the musical culture it now 
enjoys. We in American have just 
begun, but we are rapidly catch- 
ing up.” 

The prediction that more atten- 
ticn would be paid to music in 
education was made by Dr. George 
Alan Works, dean of students and 
vetcran professor of education at 
the University of Chicago, who 
made the commencement address. 


“As we develop our educational 
program in this country,” Dr. 
Works said, “the fine arts, includ- 
ing music, are going to have a 
much larger place in it. I think 
that in a world as upset and torn 
with distractions of all kinds as 
that of today, the musician has 
a real contribution to make. His 
function is not the direct one of 
the ‘economist or the sociologist, 
but it is a definite and -a valuable 
contribution.” 
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CADMAN OPERATION SUCCESS 





San Diego, Cal.—Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, internationally 
known musician and composer, was 
reported) “safely past the crisis” 
Tuesday after an emergency mas- 
toid operation here. 


CHURCH |MUSIC INSTITUTE 
HELD AT NORTHWESTERN 





The Church and Choral Music 
Institute, conducted by the North- 
western University School of Mu- 
sic, Evanston, Ill., now in its fifth 
season, was held July 26-30 inclu- 
sive, Monday to Friday. The In- 
stitute stressed three important 
phases cf the church musician’s 
werk: choir, organ, and the prob- 
lem of singing. During the last 
decade tremendous. strides have 
keen made throughout the country 
in the development of junior 
choirs, and it was the aim of the 
institute to give special instruction 
throughout the week in methods 
and materials in junior choir work. 
Miss Darnell of New York City, 
whose choirs have won contest af- 
ter contest in that field, gave the 
lectures and demonstrated with a 
junior choir her methods and her 
principles. 

The work in organ was under the 
supervision of Prof. Horace White- 
house of the Organ Department 
of Ncrthwestern University, Assist- 
ing him was a group of his gradu- 
ate students and Mr. Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., city organist of At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Mr. Wilkur 
Chencweth of the University oi 
Nebraska. : 

Lectures and demonstrations on 
the voice was given by Prof. Wal- 
ter Allen Stults. 

Prof. Oliver S. Beltz, served as 
general chairman of the institute. 





ARTISTS - TEACHERS 
DIRECTORY 
(Continued) 





CHICAGO # 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY —Kimbal 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chica- 
go, Edgar Nelson, Pres. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ru- 
dolnh Ganz, Pres. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY — Kim- 
ball Hall, Cnicago. John R. Hatt- 
steadt, Pres. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Tchr. of Singing— 
—-Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

FERRON and KROEPLIN, Violin Deal- 
ers—Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

SUMMY’S, Sheet Music and Literature, 
321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

GEORGE, Anna .E. — Composer—1001 
No. Dearborn. 

LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing—3475 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L.— Concer! .. 
Management—5855 Hollywood Blv: i 
Hollywood. . 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacner of Singeis 
—610 South Van Ness Ave., L. A. 

NEW YORK 

ALLISON, Irl — President National 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inec., 745 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

BLATHERWICK, Barbara — Coloratura 
Soprano, Recital, Opera — Pupils 
Accepted— Italian Bel Canto—43 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Gramer- 
ey 55-5322. 

McCLANAHAN, Richard—Pianist-Teach- 
er—Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay—806 Steinway Bldg., New York 
City. 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


Teaching - Recital 
Coaching 


Composer - Pianist 


1001 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ARTISTS—TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 
DEATON, Lola Gibson — Soprano — 
Head Voice Dept., Hardin-Simmons 
University. 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig and Ruth—Tea- 
hers of Piano and Violin, McMur- 
ray College and 226 Grape St., Abi- 
lene. 
AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—Director Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and Theory 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

BENNETT SCHOOL of Fine Arts— 
Piano, Voice, Speech, Kindergarten, 
Mrs. R. J. Bennett, 217 N. Center St., 
Arlington. 

CURTIS, Russel—Piano and Theory, 
North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J.Baritone—Chairman 
of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

G ‘ETT, Dorothy—Piano and Theory 
500 South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 

S, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., 

nd Director N.T.A.C. Cadet Band 
of 100 pieces, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

JONES, Christine—Soprano — Tchr. of 
Singing and Theory, North Texas 
Agricultural College. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman—Organ 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

AUSTIN 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street—Mondays 
only. Telephone 3678. 

SPELL, Dr. Lota—Texas School of Fine 
Arts. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 

WALL, Herbert — Baritone — Tchr. of 
Singing—2401 Gaudalupe St. 

BELTON 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton. 

WILSON, Erma Rose—Mus. B., Contral- 
to—Director of Voice. Fine Arts Con- 
servatory, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

BURGER..... Joseph—B.... M.—Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 S. Carancahua Corpus 
Christi. 

DALLAS 

CRAMER, Edward E.—Teacher of Vio- 
lin—Concertmaster Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio Phone 5-5278, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

CROCKER, Dorothy Brin—Theory and 
Piano—Weisemann School of Music, 
5100 Ross Ave. Dallas. 

COUNCIL, E. G.—‘‘The Music Man’’— 
1401 Elm St.—Sheet music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan—Tenor — Head Voice 
Dept., Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

DOWNING, William B.—Baritone-Tchr. 
of Voice—1101 Elm St., Dallas. 
GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice Southern Methodist University: 
Director Highland Park Methodist 
Choir; Soloist, Temple Emanuel, Dai- 

jas, 5-0709. 

POTEET, Dora—Mus. B., A. A. G. O. 
—Organist-Teacher, Southern Metho- 
dist University, 5017 Vickery Blvd., 
Dallas. 

"-HIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano— 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249. Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System’ including advanced 
Grades: Creative Music. 

NIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ 
—Director Schubert Choral Club, Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster St. Matth- 
ews’ Cathedral, Director of Trio Club, 
Members Music Faculty Texas Col- 
lege for Women, Denton; 5100 Ross, 
Dallas. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace—Affiliated Tea- 
cher and Normal Instructor of the 
“Oxford Extension School of Piano 

a Playing.’’ 1001 N. Windomere, Dallas, 
we-6932. 

MPSON, Morriss — Piano and Or- 
gan—Assistant Organist St. Math- 
ews, Cathedral, Ed C. Smith & Bro. 
Mortuary—5018 San Jacinto, Dallas, 
3-4226. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Pia- 
no, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Conductor Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Dallas. 


DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Director of Music, 
Texas College for Women, Denton. 

PARRILL, Lillian — Head of Music 
Dept., North Texas State Teachers 
College. 

WALTERS, W.G.,Head Violin Dept.,Tex. 
State College For Women. 


FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. 
’24—-Teacher of Voice, Breath Control 
Solfeggio—7th and Houston, Fort 
Worth. . 

BRIGHAM Music Studio—400!14 Main St., 
Fort Worth. Pnone 2-2452. Joon Brig- 
ham, Tenor. 

BARCUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in 
‘“‘Dunning Course”’ and in ‘‘The Crea- 
tive Course’’ of Music Studio. 1006 
College Ave., Fort Worth. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of 
Singing, address, T.C.U., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

FAGUY-COTE — Baritone—Head Vocal 
Dept., Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Director Euterpean Club Chorus, 
Music Study Club Chorus, Business 
and Professional Women’s Chorus; 
Concert Singer. 

GOUGH, Earl—Baritone, Teacher of 
Singing; 921 Penn. Ave., Fort Worth, 
2-8711. 

KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juil- 
liard Graduate School, _ studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of 


Piano Delartment, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression, Mutual Home Blidg., Fort 
Worth. ° 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Pianist- 
Teacher. 126 West Leuda, Fort 
Worth. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teach- 
er, Head of Voice Dept., Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Fort Worth, 2226 
Washington Avenue. 

McNELLEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin—Tea- 
chers Sacred Music—Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth. 

MILLER, C. C.—-Piano Dealer — 510-12 
Throckmorton St. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
Conductor Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 
3-1762; Home address, 1614 Sunset, 
Fort Worth. 

MORSE, Eleanor Eaton—Pianist-Organ- 
ist-Teacher; Bachelor of Music De- 
gree, Oberlin Conservatory, 1936. 
1204 Buck, Fort Worth. 4-2140. 

NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—Soprano-Teach- 
er, 2736 Carter Ave., Fort Worth, 
5-2772. 

ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Piano, 
1612 Fairmount, Dunning System, 
Fort Worth. 
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Dr. William E. Jones 


“Music is both my vocation and 
avocation. I find my recreation in 
it as well as my livelihood,” said 
William E. Jones, director of the 
department of music at Texas State 
College for Women, who was giv- 
en an honorary doctor’s degree this 
year by Austin College in Sherman. 
The degree was conferred in rec- 
ognition of his contributions to the 
progress of music in the South- 
west. 

Dr. Jones, who has won a wide- 
spread reputation both as a private 
teacher and a choir director, be- 
gan his career at the age of nine 
years, when he gave piano con- 
certs at the church in his native 
land, Glamorgen County, Wales. 
He received a part of his early 
training in the “Eisteddfed,’ an 
organization similar to the Vienna 
Choir Boys, and was later taken to 
the London College of Music and 
Trinity to continue his education. 

Coming to America to fill a 
position in the Indiana College of 
Music and Fine Arts, Dr. Jones re- 
mained in that institution until 
the World War, when he _ went 


overseas for eighteen months. He 
returned to Indiana afterwards and 
spent about three years there. 


ince he has been director of the 
music department at T. S. C. W., 
the courses, equipment, and faculty 
have become among the best in the 
state. Each spring he _ takes his 
choir of sixty members on a tour 
of scme section of Texas. Last 
year he inaugurated the idea of a 
Modern Choir, a small group se- 
lected from his.entire Classical 
Chcir, which presents lighter se- 
lections. Appearing in white taf- 
feta evening gowns, these thirty 
girls created a sensation wherever 
they toured. 

Dr. Jones has served two terms 
as president of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association and jis an 
honorary member of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


As for hobbies and _ recreation, 


Dr. Jones is fond of reading books 
on philosophy and _ sociology; he 
particularly likes to hike around 
the country, and he has a definite 
weakness for dogs. 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mart- 
us Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Zegler, violincello. 
Chamber Music Recitals—Mrs. Geo 
rge Conner, Manager, 421 Conner 
Avenue. 

SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine Arts 
Department, Texas Christian Univer. 
sity; President Fort Worth Musie 
Teachers Association. Violinist-Tea- 
cher-Conductor. 

THOR, Marius—Concert-Violinist, Dean 
of Fine Arts, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, First Violinist Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Ensemble-Playing, Theory 
Conducting. ss 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher, 
President Fort Worth Conservatory, 
Fort Worth. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Violinist-Teach- 
er Vice President Fort Worth Con- 
servatory; Concertmaster Ft. Worth 
Symphony Orchestra for Women, 
Denton; Music Critic Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music 
Southwestern University— Piano, Or- 
gan, Voice, Georgetown. 

HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, Director T.M.T.A., San 
Jacinto Hotel, Houston. 

HORACE CLARK — Pianist, Teacher, 
Tennison Hotel, Houston. 

MORGAN, Katherine B. 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The 
Bible and Music, Psychology of Mus- 
ic, etc.—1117 Jackson Blvd., Houston, 
Lehigh 7646. 

MORRIS, Mrs. R. C.—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice. 3810 San Jacinto, Hous- 
ton. Phone Handley 6187. 


LAMESA 
XING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band Instruments; formerly direc- 
tor 343 F. A. Band, 90th Div. A.E.F.; 
High School Band, Lamesa. Phone 86, 
PLAINVIEW 
WOODS, Guy—Director Music Wayland 
College, Plainview, Texas, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ and Theory. 
SAN ANTONIO 
POWERS, Volina Mezzo-Soprano— 
Teacher of Singing—Studio 4 Secur- 
ity Bldg., Travis and Broadway. 
STAFFELL. Tekla Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar St., San Antonio 
VENTH, Carl—Dean of Music, 
Moorland College, San Antonio. 


SAN MARCOS 
HARLAN, H. Grady and Virginia Wiley 
Voice, Coaching, Men's Glee Club, 
State College, San ‘Aarcos. 
STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of 
Fine Arts, Head Dept. of Music, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Steph- 
enville 

HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band De- 
partment and Director Military Band 
and College Orchestra of John Tare 
leton College, Stephenville. 

LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin De 
partment, Professor of Theory and 
Conductor of Tarleton Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College, Stephenville. 

SAN ANGELO 

DeBERRY, Mrs. Albert A.—Teacher of 
Piano, 326 West Twohig Ave., San 
Angel». 

RHODES, J. Clark 


Teacher of 


West 


Director of Music 
Department and Professor of Piano 
and Voice, San Angelo Junior Col- 
lege; Director of Vocal Music, San 
Angelo High School. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus. 
Teacher of Piano, Chairman School 
of Music, Baylor University, Waco. 

HENSLER, Bernice—B. Mus., M. A.— 
Teacher Music Theory, Composition 
and Music History, Baylor University 
School of Music Waco. 

HOPKINS, Robert—Baritone, 
of Voice, Director 
Baylor University 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano. 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodef Sholem, 
Waco. 


’ 


Professor 
of Choral Work, 
School of Music, 


WAXAHACHIE 
CLOYS, Millard—Director of Band and 
Orchestra, Trinity University, Waxa. 
hachie. 
WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
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